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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
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The NEXT STUDENTS’ CONCERT, open to subscribers, members, and 
associates, will take place at the Institution (in the new Concert Room) on 
SATURDAY EVENING, June 3, commencing at eight o’clock. Conductor, 
Mr. Walter Macfarren. 

The HALF EASTER TERM will commence on THURSDAY, June 8, and 
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4and 5, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square, London. 


HE NATIONAL PART SONGS :— 
Victoria. Henry Smart. 4 | God Bless our Sailor Prince, Ste- 
stamps. The Song 18 stamps. } hen Glover. 4 stamps, The 
God Bless the Prince of Wales. ong 18 stamps. 
Brinley Richards, 4 stamps. The | Let the Hills Resound. 
Song 24 stamps. | Richards. 4 stamps. 
18 stamps. 


HE LARK NOW LEAVES HIS WATERY NEST. Melody 
by J. L. HATTON. Transcribed for the pianoforte by GEORGE 
FREDERICK WEST. 4s., post free at half price. 
ie OF THE MULETEER. A Sketch composed for the 
» pianoforte by HENRY GADSBY. 8s., post free at half price. 
ERTHOLD TOURS’S NEW SONGS. Post free at half price. 
“The Dog and the Shadow,” 3s. ; “ My Little Picture,” 8s.; and “A 
Little Bird’s Story,” 4s. 
he> PINSUTI'S NEW VOCAL DUETS, for Soprano and 


— Contralto, SUNRISE and SUNSET, 4s. each, post free at half price in 
stamps. 





Brinley 
The Song 


For an interesting account of these duets see the Graphic of 


London :—ROBERT COCKS AND CO., 


and of all Musicsellers. 


Ms EMILY ALLELY, Soprano, and MISS ALLELY, 

Contralto, (Pupils of Mr. Charles Lunn) are open to receive engagements 
for Oratorios, Concerts, &c. For terms, apply to their address, Warwick Place, 
Francis Road, Edgbaston ; and for reference to Mr, Charles Lunn. 
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HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of 

this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the Season, For lessons, and 

engagements for public and private concerts, address to her residence, 
22a, Dorset Street, Portman-square, W. 


5 py SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every description, 
also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
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le instruments inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICK 
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RONDINO IN E MAJOR. Op. 28, No. 2 
CAPRICCIO IN E MINOR. Op. 28, No. 3. 
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Price: In Paper Cover, 6s. Nett. In Cloth Boards, 8s. Nett. 
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NEW SONGS. 
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J.B, GRAMER & CO.’S PIANOFORTES 





N acknowledging the very great favour which their 
Pianofortes have received from the Public, J. B. Cramer and 
Oo. take this opportunity to state that the large demand caused 
by the high repute in which all the Instruments of their manu- 
facture are held has severely taxed their productive power, and in 
some cases a slight delay has occurred in the execution of orders, 
The extension of the factories now in progress, will speedily 
enable J. B. Cramer & : to avoid any further disappointment. 
J. B. Cramer & Co. would call particular attention to their 
three specialities in the upright pianofortes :— 


1—THE PIANETTE. 


The PIANETTE is well-known throughout the United Kingdom as a compact 
and perfect instrument, both as regards tone and touch. Its price ranges 
from 23 to 50 guineas. 


2.—THE MIGNON. 
The MIGNON is an enlarged pianette, strung on the plan of the Grand 
Pianoforte, with steel bridge and brass studs. The tone is broad and vocal, and 
the instrument has given universal satisfaction. Price from 40 to 60 guineas, 


3.—THE SEMI-OBLIQUE. 


The SEMI-OBLIQUE obtains a greater length of vibrating strings, by these 
being placed diagonally. It has a full rough tone, with perfect sustaining power 
combined with great brilliancy. The Piano ranges from 50 to 75 guineas. 


In all these instruments the touch is facile and crisp, and the repetitio 
perfect. 





THE MIGNON GRAND. 


The MIGNON GRAND Pianoforte is the beat horizontal instrument of the 
kind ; it more than replaces the obsolete ‘‘ Granu Square,” which, since squares 
have gone out, has been without a representative. The tone is powerful, well- 
sustained, brilliant, and witb a perfect staccato. The touch leaves nothing to 
be desired. This Pianoforte is but six feet in length ; it costs 75 guineas in rose- 
wood, with the square end and trichord treble, and 85 guineas in walnut, with 
circular end, and trichord throughout, 90 guineas in rosewood, and 105 guineas 
in walnut. There is a larger instrument of the same kind, seven feet long, 
costing 110 and 130 guineas. 


J. B. Cnamen’s Pianofortes deservedly rank with those of the long-established 
and most celebrated makers, They belong to the highest class of Musical 
Iustruments, and have nothing in common with tli articles of furniture,” 
whose sule recommendation is cheapness. Occasionally clumsy attempts are 
made at imitating their manufacture and trade mark ; detection is generally easy, 
but, in case of doubt, J. B. Caamar & Co, will be happy to verify any pianoforte 
said to be made by their firm. 


The whole of England and Wales is supplied from J. B. Cramzn & Cos 
depots in Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street, E.C., London; and West 
Street, Brighton. Scotland by Woop & Co., and Joun Purvis, Edinburgh, and 
J. Muir Woop & Co., Glasgow; Ireland by Cramur, Woop & Co., Dublin, 
CuamzR, Woop & Co., Belfast. 





RAND PIANOFORTES.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. mant- 
facture an admirable GRAND PIANOFORTE (the Mignon), in Rosewood 
at 75 Guineas, Walnut, 85 Guineas. 


MERICAN ORGANS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 15 to 250 Guineas. 


ARMONIUMS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
HARMONIUMS from 6 to 150 Guineas. 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET; and 
43 44, 45, & 46, MOORGATE STRERT, CITY. 
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Just Published. Price One Shilling. THIRD EDITION of 


HE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND T 
Titosccar EXPRESSION, By CHARLES LUNN. =s AS OF 


“ Among ‘thorough’ musical reformers of the present day, few are be’ 
entitled to a hearing than Mr. Charles Lunn.”—Orehestra. - 


“Mr. Lunn is one of the most earnest and conscientious thi * 
et ious thinkers of the day. 


“Mr. Lunn brings forward his views with great distinetness.”—The 3 
Musical Record. er ness.”—The Monthly 


‘* We have read Mr. Lunn’s work with great pleasure, and cordially commend 
it to the medical and musical professions.” —Medical Press and Circular. 


“We have much pleasure in introducing Mr. Lunn’s able essay to our 
readers.” —The Doetor. 


“We think that the author has proved his point.”—Students’ Journal and 
Hospital Gazette. 


“We heartily wish Mr. Lunn every success.”—Birmingham Medical Review. 


“Though small in size, the work is very important to members of the pro- 
fession that makes its living by the human voice divine.’’-—The Pictorial World. 
‘* A series of well-written essays.”—Public Opinion. 


“Teachers of singing may derive much scientific information from this 
pamphlet.” —The Graphic. 


‘Decidedly has his subject at his fingers’ ends.” — Figaro. 


‘Mr. Lunn is well known as an able writer on musical subjects ; his views on 
this subject are here set forth with great clearness and ability.”—The Rock. 


“Mr, Lunn has treated his subject, not superficially, but with evident study; 
and we commend it to all who wish to ‘sing philosophiecally.’”—The Tablet. 


“Mr. Lunn has brought to his work a vast fund of carefully discriminating 
knowledge, a practical acquaintance with all the branches of his subject, and a 
method of reasoning-at once lucid and forcible, and for greater part unanswer- 
able."—The Catholic Times. 


“To singers the book recommends itself very strongly.” —The Oxford Times, 


‘‘Mr. Lunn thoroughly understands the subject upon which he writes,”— 
Oxford Chronicle. 


“The work is admirably written, and well worthy of attention.”—Cambridge 
Express. 


“A book that has the merit of being both original and interesting.” — 
Birmingham Morning News. 


“Mr. Lunn has evidently deeply studied the subject."—Jackson’s Oxford 
Journal. ri 


“We greatly admire the earnestness of purpose with which he has set himselt 
to the task of a musical reformer, and the ability he has displayed in so doing.” 
—Leeds Mercury. 


“ A remarkable essay on a popular subject.”—Malvern Advertiser. 
“This work, though a small one, is a masterpiece.”—Malvern News. 


‘All interested in the voice and singing should peruse the ‘ Philosophy of 
Voice.’”"—Midland Counties Herald. 


BalLuerg, Trxpatt & Cox, King William-street, Strand ; 


and all Booksellers. 





Now Ready, 4to., bound in Cloth, Price 12s. 6d. ; mounted on roller, 15s. 6d. ; or, 
Calf extra, Price 21s. 


Dedicated to the Corporation of the City of London, and Published by 
the Special Permission of the Library Committee. 


CIVITAS LONDINUM, RALPH AGAS : 


A Survey of the Cities of London and Westminster, the 
Borough of Southwark and Parts Adjacent. 





From the City Press. 


“ th much pleasure this recent addition to civic topography. The 
aes es now med in fac-simile, and which is attributed to Ralph Agas, 
may fairly be called the only genuine view of London and Westminster of the 
Elizabethan era that has really any pretensions to accuracy of detail......Mr. 
Francis is deserving of all praise for so faithful a fac-simile of this old map of 
London......We cannot speak too highly of the cate and thought bestowed 
upon the work by Mr. Overall, and, while it proves his great knowledge of 
{London topography, it shows that he has made it a labour of love. The cost 
of the work is so trifling, that it is within h reach of all who are interested in 
the old city.” 





London: ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street. 





CRAMER’S 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 





SIR JOHN GOSS’ 
INTRODUCTION TO HARMONY AND THOROUGH-BASS, 


(With Examples and Exercises) Twelfth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
12s. 6d. net. 


G, A, MACFARREN’S 


(Prof. Mus, Cantab.) 


RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY, 


(With Progressive Exercises) Fourth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 


PROFESSOR RICHTER’S 
TREATISE ON HARMONY, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, 
Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d, net. 


These two celebrated Works are translated and adapted from the German by 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR 


GEORGE COOPER'S 
INTRODUCTION TO THE ORGAN, 


(For the use of Students.) In two Books. 6s. each. 


CRAMER'S 
CELEBRATED TUTOR FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


Edited by 
J. RUMMEL. 4s. 


Orders for the above should be accompanied by a remittance. 
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J. SCRUTTON’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





A SET OF EASY SONGS, 


Within the compass of an octave, Words selected from 
the works of the favourite Poets. Composed by Jamzs 
REENEILL. 
Price 8s. each. 


‘‘ My Native Vale.”’ 
‘The Sea-shell.” 


No. 1. 
» & 


Words by 8. Rogers. 
Words by B. Barton. 





“T said to my heart.” Song. Written by ’ 
Marianne Pettigrew. Composed by Sucnet 


CHAMPION . 


4 0 





“The Bird-in-Hand Polka.” By C. H. R. 
Marriott. Illustrated Title : 

“The Peerless Pier Galop.” By C. H. R. 
Marriott. Illustrated Title : 

‘The Royal Indian March.” ByR. F. Harvey. 
Composed in honour of H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales’ Visit to India 


8 0 


3 0 





FAVOURITE COMPOSITIONS, 
Arranged for the Pianoforte by GERALD. 


“Favourite Serenade” (Wekerlin) . 

‘* Silver Moonlight.” Melody. By A. Nish 
‘‘The Mulligan Guards.”” Rondo March . 
‘Mollie, Darling.” Favourite Christy Song 
“The Gipsy’s Warning. Goard . ; 

‘‘ Come, Birdie, come” 





‘“‘Téte a Téte Polka.” 
JosePH CLAFTON 


For Pianoforte. By 





‘“‘O Catarina Bella.” 
Transcrit pour 
RowanDE 


Melodie 
Piano, 


d'Offenbach. 
pour Gustave 





J. SCRUTTON, 
12, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 
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TO THE PROFESSION, 


GEMME D’ANTICHITA. 


SONGS, BY 


HANDEL, CHERUBINI, MOZART, 


GLUCK, CARISSIMI, SPOHR, 
STRADELLA, BACH, Etc., 
RECENTLY DISCOVERED BY MR. PITTMAN, 

ARE 


NOW IN PRINT. 





Cc. LONSDALE’S 
WHITE LISTS, ON APPLICATION, 
26, 


OLD BOND STREET, W. 





WILLEY & CO's 
POPULAR PUBLICATIONS. 





THE OPERA BOX. 


Thirty-six Numbers of this Popular Series of OPERATIC 
ARRANGEMENTS for the Pianoforte, by MICHAEL WATSON, 
are now Published as Solos and Duets. Solos 2s. 6d. each 
Number. Duets 3s. 





MEMORIES OF HOME. 


A Series of NATIONAL MELODIES. Arranged and Fingered 
for the Pianoforte, byE. DONAJOWSKI. Twenty-four Numbers. 
Solos 2s. each. Duets 2s. 6d. 





THE MUSIC LESSON. 


A Collection of NATIONAL and OPERATIC MELODIES. 
Arranged and Fingered for the Pianoforte, by R. ANDREWS. 
Fifty Numbers. 1s. each Number. 





LONDON: 





WILLEY & CO., 52, Gt, Marlborough Street, W. 
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SIGNOR ROSSI AND THE CRITICS. 


Signor Rossi’s letter, in which he gives his reasons 
for objecting to the adverse criticism evoked by his 
Hamlet and Lear has almost passed into the region of 
history. A portion of it, however, may be worth pre- 
serving, as exhibiting his views of two characters, 
which have exercised the judgment of some of England's 
greatest minds, both as to their conception and 
rendering. Such minds have found difficulties, which 
no pains were too great to attempt to reconcile, and 
hardly any of them have agreed on a simple point in 
Hamlet's. character beyond that of inconsistency 
Signor Rossi, if we may judge from his letter, does not 
appear to have encountered any such difficulties, but 
grasps the character readily and fully, and only fails— 
if he does fail—from defect in the critical appreciation 
of his audience. 


Passing over the opening sentences of Signor Rossi’s 
letter—in which he declares his ample satisfaction with 
the liberal homage which has been paid to his artistic 
talent, ‘‘notwithstanding the disadvantages I have 
laboured under from the effects of the climate on my 
physical resources,’’—we «confine ourselves simply to 
Signor Rossi’s statement of the charges against him, 
and his reply to them. 


“T am told—to sum up these charges against me 
briefly—that I make Hamlet a sheer madman from 
beginning to end, that I paint him as an impulsive 
Southern, and not a meditative Northern; and that I 
do not infuse enough of the courtly Prince in the im- 
personation. Secondly, my Lear is mad too early, and 
lacks the dignity of a Monarch, and, in the view of 
some, the pathos of a fond father cruelly wounded in 
his affections. 

«My answer to the first charge is, that it astounds 
me beyond measure, in so far as the character of Ham- 
let is said to be exhibited by me in the light of an 
extravagant madman throughout, my view being that 
he cannot be taxed with insanity at all in common 
acceptation of the word. Even in assuming madness, 
his acute faculty of reason will not permit the purposed 
disarrangement of his thought to be without a method 
in its madness, which Polonius, the most impressed 
with the idea of Hamlet’s madness, notices at once, 
and after witnessing this, the maddest passage in all 
Hamlet’s doings, the King refuses to consider him 
insane. As regards the ethnical question, whether or 
no Hamlet was purposely painted by Shakespeare with 
a view to representing a type of Norman character as 
opposed to an inhabitant of any other clime, there is 
no evidence extrinsic or internal to prove. I have ever 
regarded Hamlet as a type of humanity at large when, 
under certain conditions of temperament, natural or 
acquired, there is a conflict between the reflective and 
intellectual powers and the active principle, between 
the impulse to act and the perfect concurrence of 
thought and resolve to produce action. Such a tem- 
perament, in which the lymphatic disposition retards 
and overbears the suggestions of a sanguine and nervous 
organization, producing doubt, hesitation, and finally 
despair, whelming in its black waves even the strong 
principle of love, may exist under any clime, is not 
more a produce of Scandinayia than of Italy, and may 
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be expressed as regards detail of gesture, facial expres- 
sion, vocal accent, in any way congenial to the artist's 
natural mode of conveying emotion. There are 
vivacious Northerns and apathetic Southerns. The 
point is to seize the character of the man Hamlet, and 
express it as the artist, whatever his own temperament 
may be, would express the emotions incident to such a 
character were they his own. This is my general view 
of Hamlet, and if I have conveyed the expression that 
I considered him affected with positive insanity, tho 
impression is so erroneous that I cannot believe it to 
originate in myself but in some such foregone conclu- 
sion as that openly expressed by one of my critics when 
he condemned my future impersonations beforehand. 

‘For my exposition of the character of Lear, as to 
which I accept the interpretation put upon it—namely, 
that he is shown somewhat crazy from the commence- 
ment—lI plead the warrant of the very nature of his 
actions from his first appearance on the stage. In dis- 
possessing himself of his kingdom to enjoy a life of 
ease, allotting it in shares among his daughters in 
return for fulsome expressions of affection, and 
obstinately closing his heart against the modest truth- 
fulness of Cordelia, whom he professes to love above 
the others, he exhibits a near approach to the very 
limits of a sound understanding. These are already 
the acts of a dotard; and in the very next scene he is 
shown having cast off all thought of kindly or fatherly 
care, clamouring for his dinner, and impatiently 
anxious for the solacing company of his fool. How far 
these scenes are consistent either with sober sanity of 
intellect or true regal dignity in the modern sense— 
especially when the portraiture is that of a semi- 
barbarous monarch—I leave to candid reflection to 
determine. It is not till subsequently, when the loss 
of his regal power is fully realised in all its bitterness, 
even amidst the overthrow of his reason, that he shows 
himself impressed with a sense of his kingly dignity, 
and while decking himself with mock trappings of 
royalty proclaims himself ‘ every-inch a king.’”’ 


From the above it would appear that Signor Rossi 
knows almost nothing of Shakespearean literature: of 
what has been written concerning these two characters 
in England or in Germany, or of what our greatest 
actors have sought to portray. In both cases the 
details are ignored: a certain conception of each 
character is adopted, and this is carried out in- 
dependent of change in circumstances, and of the 
varied feelings indicated by Shakespeare's language. 
Signor Rossi states that he has seized the character of 
Hamlet, and expressed his emotions as if they were his 
own. We may admire his readiness, but few will 
endorse his success. He has not known how fully the 
character has been studied in England; nor how 
intimately an English audience is acquainted with it, 
and how much they expect from its impersonator. 

In Lear, again, who in this country could conceive 
the possibility of the arbitrary, choleric, yet loving 
old king being regarded as a mere dotard throughout 
the stirring action of the drama, and only exhibiting a 
shadow of dignity in his final misery and desolation ? 
It would almost appear that an actor could have little 
sympathy where there was such lack of intuition. 
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And yet considered as mere acting there is no 
denying the greatest praise to what Signor Rossi has 
achieved; judging from his letter, he has expressed 
more than he was conscious of, and his impassioned and 
energetic rendering was far beyond his conception as 
recorded by himself. By this time Signor Rossi will 
know that he has but imperfectly explored the depth of 
character of Hamlet or of Lear; what result such 
knowledge may have on his future remains to be seen. 

Since the above was written Signor Rossi has 
appeared in two other Shakespearean characters— 
Macbeth and Romeo. His Macbeth on the whole was 
satisfactory, but no new light was thrown on the 
character: nor any striking originality which would at 
the same time be regarded as an improvement. In 
common with most actors who have essayed Romeo, 
Sig. Rossi does not look the character, but his perform- 
ance is most intelligent and intensely powerful: in the 
tomb scene, especially, he introduced some novel effects, 
which were quite in harmony with the situation. In 
this part the good impression already made by Signor 
Rossi will certainly be more than sustained. 





ART FOUNDATIONS.—II. 


Tae Hanp anv its Funorions. 

We now turn and examine the mode by which we on 
our part act upon the world around us,—this irrespective 
of direction or purpose. We find our mechanism made 
up of muscles and nerves. The muscles are straps or 


bands, and when in a state of repose are not like a coil 
of unused rope, but are kept in a state of tension by the 
arrangement of nature. This state of moderate tension 
does not depend upon us, and we are unconscious 
through feeling of its existence. To disturb this 
state means to cripple ourselves. The nerves are as 
telegraph wires, and transmit from the chief office the 
despatches of the will. Some persons have more pliant 
muscles than others, other persons have acuter nerves 
than others; and all other things being equal, the ones 
with the most pliant muscles and the sharpest nerves 
will always be the best actors and shine the most in 
the eyes of their fellows. But some persons, physically 
constructed to be superior, are ofttimes inferior by 
naturally defective mind or by neglected culture. More- 
over, the muscular system is rendered more pliable by 
right use, as the nervous system is rendered more subtle 
by it, so that we can never predict with certainty the 
final limit of ourselves, stil] less can we define the fina] 
limit of our fellows. All tuition, therefore, to be scien- 
tific must start on the basis of catching the dullest and 
the worst, we are then logically certain of all the rest. 
At birth we have no Will, we have only the certainty 
of the growth of it, and it grows of necessity from ex- 
ternal physical, or intellectual resistance, so that a 
man becomes strong by war, for will as applied to the 
outer world is the rule of resistance. But the will, as 
applied each to himself, is the resistance of rule; so 
that we find many with strong wills when applied to 





the world, with weak wills when applied to their own 
stomachs: and the opposite; many ascetic, studioug 
persons with strong wills when applied inwardly to rule 
personal action, with little or no will when wrestling 
with the outer world. Now we want a directed wil] 
ruling both forces for a right purpose. At birth we 
start with a certain amount of vital force which has 
tendency to compel an outer manifestation of mechani- 
cal action over our circumference. If much vital force 
be stimulated by an outer power, the recoil or reflex 
action takes a more extended sweep. Some of our 
muscles are bound together, as those ruling the eyes, 
and can never be divided; some have a greater tendency 
than others to become associated ; while other muscles 
that have no real connection, or at least only a con- 
nection at a nerve-centre, can become associated by 
successive actions, until a single action of the will will 
call up simultaneously the duplicate result. An eminent 
counsel, with excessive rhetorical and logical power, 
acquired a habit of always fingering a certain button 
on his coat when addressing a judge and jury; once on 
a time an opponent, anxious to gain a case against so noted 
an advocate, bribed a dexterous tailor to surreptitiously 
cut off the aidful button; the result being that the once 
eloquent speaker at first stammered, then faltered, and 
finally fell before the ingenious plot, and lost his case, 
Now there is no earthly connection whatever between 
buttons and eloquence save in a metaphorical sense, but 
this man by habit had as it were glued together two 
different muscular forces—so that one could not act 
without the other acting, and this even in opposition to 
the will. In brief, while the one action could not easily 
take place without the other taking place, the nerve- 
force, used to rule both sets of muscles, must have been 
either greater in the quantity used, or the result must 
have been weaker from the distribution which took 
place. There is no escape from this psychical dilemma, 
and in it is embraced the conservation of force and the 
economy of time—two most important considerations for 
the public who pay, and also the test of value in the 
persons who teach.* 

To divest our minds of all unnecessary thought we 
will banish all those muscles and all those nerves that 
have not a direct influence in producing tonal art, and 
proceed to consider those muscles we use. We find 
in absolute music, two classes of true instruments, 
string and wind instruments with their convenient and 
clever caricatures, the piano and organ: these in 
struments are ruled by muscles of hand. (I omit pedal 
force, although it is worthy of note that the lesser used 





* Let it not for one instant be supposed by this sentence I wish 
to advertise gratuitously those charlatans who undertake to teach 
singing ina month, French in one lesson, or dancing by electri 
telegraph. Nature demands time for everything ; for time is aD 
integral part of life, and the question is not firstly how to savé 
time, or, what is more to their purpose, how for others to avoid 
using it in toil; but the question is firstly what is right, and theo, 
secondly, how in briefest time rightly to act. 
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foot has prevailed over the more frequently used hand, 
and obtained the fan-formed pedal board form most 
suited to its connection with the spinal cord and brain.) 
In all these instruments, fiddle, flute, or whatnot, the 
mechanical processes of the outer instrument are placed 
into the performer’s hands in their completest form, made 
as complete as possible by the fabricator of them, and it 
rests with the learner to acquire by experience a con- 
nection between himself and the instrument upon 
which he intends to play. For all outer instruments 
the would-be performers start absolutely on similar 
grounds, namely, utter ignorance of results, utter 
absence of control. All control, as indeed our control 
over all things around us, depends upon a number of 
past experiences, and present success results from the 
application of the knowledge we have acquired respecting 
the relative force from within necessary to overcome a 
constant and fixed resistance. Now our power of de- 
monstration can be thwarted in two ways, one by the 
nervous system refusing tu obey the will (paralysis), 
another by change in the actual resisting power of the 
apparently similar thing, as, for instance, if amongst a 
number of ‘‘ hundredweights”’ a blackleaded counter- 
feit be introduced, the person lifting will find in the 
special case an excess of expended force hecause of the 
defect of resisting power (weight). Then, in associating 
ourselves with an instrument outside us, we have to 
learn experience in all degrees, we have, as musical 
men would say, to study crescendo and diminuendo. The 
easiest application of the hand, judging from its me- 
chanical construction to a musical instrument is found 
in the form of a concertina; the fingers fall naturally 
on the keys. And the reason of this is, because the 
hand is made on the principle of a sphincter muscle 
with the force of the sphincter split up into 
fractions. It closes towards a centre, as seen in the 
grasp of a saucer or in the grasp of aball. Any different 
application of the hand from its flat fall to its con- 
tracted focus means additional time and additional 
labour consumed in obtaining the required mastership ; 
it is the form of the keyboard and the necessity of 
isolating the third finger from the others—and this 
means fighting against nature, for this finger is tied by 
muscles on to the little and middle fingers—that cause 
the acquisition of control over a keyboard to be so long 
and tedious a process. All instruments, the forms of 
which compel those who wish to perform upon them to 
distort or strain the construction of the hand, involve 
immense and severe labour to gain a control: notably 
the violin, Not but what, in cases of stringed instru- 
ments, this obstruction brings good in its train; for 
while the physical processes are being cultured to 
obedience, the ear sits as judge upon the hand, and 
thus cultivates in the student the faculty of attention. 
In the piano the eye is oftentimes used in lieu of the ear, 
which act, if not checked, engenders a habit of inatten- 
tion most difficult of removal; and thus it is seen that 
while we find many students of stringed instruments 





play wrong notes yet show sensibility, we find many 
pianists past pupilage that play right notes yet show 
no sensibility. Of course there are great exceptions to 
this; but I think it will be conceded that of all our 
errors—and every instrument and every art has its 
fatal death shadow—dullness (want of ‘ feeling,” as it 
is called,) is the special failing of the pianist. Let it 
be observed that my object is to state facts as I find 
them, irrespective of prejudices, predilections, or ac- 
cepted notions, feeling sure that ultimately such state- 
ments will be beneficial not only to the public, but also 
to those who, on first cursory glance, are most shocked 
by them. Cuartes Lunn. 





THE LATE DR. 8. WESLEY. 


The following notice of Dr. Wesley is chiefly abridged 
from a paper in the Daily Telegraph :— 


Samvuext Sepastian Wes zey, the late organist of Glou- 
cester Cathedral, was born in London in the early part 
of the year 1810, and died at his residence in Palace Yard, 
Gloucester, on the 19th, of last Aprilaged sixty-five years. 
His family is one of great antiquity, the pedigree of which 
has recently been traced backward for more than nine 
centuries. Amongst them were men of high rank, 
piety, learning, and genius. A patriot of this family 
bore the Royal Standard before Henry II. during the 
wars in Ireland in 1172. Nearly two centuries later 
the heroism of another son of the family led him to 
Palestine with the Crusaders, where he fell fighting the 
Saracens. I'rom the same branch of the Wesleys, de- 
scended Lord Mornington, father of the Marquis Welles- 
ley and the Duke of Wellington, and grandfather of the 
present Duke. The father of Dr. Wesley was Mr. 
Samuel Wesley, the great musical composer, who died 
in 1887,* and who was the first person to introduce 
into England the now widely appreciated music of 
John §. Bach. Dr. Wesley inherited from his ac- 
complished father the genius which raised him to so 
high a position, both as a composer and organist, and 
from him he received much instruction in early life. 
At the age of six he was privileged, with only a few 
other boys, to attend the Bluecoat School without 
wearing the uniform. In 1819, during the period of 
one of his father’s severe illnesses, he was chosen as a 
chorister at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, where he 
remained for eight years, his teachers being Mr. 
Molineux and Mr. Hawes. In company with another 
of the Chapel Royal Choristers, he had to go to 
Brighton every Saturday for three years together, at 
the expense of the King, when George LV. was staying 
at the Pavilion in that town, and he had to sing on 
Saturday evening and on Sunday before the King and the 
Royal Dukes. On one of those visits he heard Rossini 
sing before his Majesty. The two boys boarded at the 
Pavilion, and returned in a post-chaise to their duties 
in London on Monday. The King would sometimes 
go to the lads, and speak a kind word to them; and 





* Samuel Wesley was buried in old Marylebone churchyard, a 
large concourse of people attending, including many musical and 
other celebrities. The organist of Westminster Abbey—Mr. James 
Turle—accompanied the service in the chureh, and directed the 
music in the burial-ground. The service was the arrangement 
from Oroft, Purcell, and Handel, originally made for the funeral 
of Lord Nelson in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
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once having inquired of Mr. Hawes what was the 
relationship between the young chorister, Wesley, and 
Mr. Charles Wesley (his uncle), who was private 
organist to the King, His Majesty ordered a gold 
watch to be presented to young Wesley. 

Dr. Wesley commenced his public duties as organist 
in 1827, at the age of seventeen, in St. James’s Church, 
Hampstead Road. Two years afterwards he was 
appointed organist at St. Giles’s, Camberwell, when he 
formed the acquaintance of the celebrated Thomas 
Adams, who was organist of the New Church, Camber- 
well, for whom young Wesley was often permitted to 
extemporise a fugue as a concluding voluntary, on 
account of which favour he ever afterwards held Mr. 
Adams in high esteem. In 1829 Dr. Wesley was 
chosen organist of St. John’s Church, Waterloo Road, 
whilst still serving the chapel in the Hampstead Road, 
and St. Giles’s Church, Camberwell. He appointed his 
venerable father to play for him at St. John’s, to whom 
he gave the salary. Continuing to hold the appoint- 
ment at Camberwell, in 1830 he was chosen organist 
in the evening at the parish church, Hampton-on- 
Thames, to reach which place he had to travel by coach 
after conducting the morning service at Camberwell. 
In 1832 he accepted the post of organist at Hereford 
Cathedral. Called to associate in his daily duties with 
the Dean and Chapter, he was cordially welcomed at 
the deanery, then presided over by the learned Dr. 
Mereweather, whose sister, Marianne, Dr. Wesley 
married in the year 1835. 

Shortly after his marriage, and during the same 
year, he accepted the duties of organist at Exeter 
Cathedral, in which he continued seven years. About 
the year 1841 the professurship of music in Edinburgh 
was vacant, and he was urged to apply for that position. 
To facilitate his efforts in that object, he was advised 
to take his degree of doctor in music, although he had 
not taken his bachelor’s degree. His abilities were 
held in so much esteem that a special grace was ac- 
corded to him, and he was permitted to take the 
highest degree, his qualifications to take both being 
undoubted. He returned from Oxford, and continued 
his residence at Exeter some months; but in 1842 
accepted the position of organist at the Leeds parish 
church, when the late Dr. Hook was in the midst of 
the great work of renovation and church extension 
which he so nobly carried out in that locality. 

Dr. Wesley was but a young man of thirty, when he 
was asked to compete for the chair of music at the 
University of Edinburgh; he was unsuccessful. In 
1849 he accepted the position of organist at Winchester 
Cathedral, taking with him his five sons. The school 
in that city, with which is connected so many honoured 
names in English history, afforded the facilities 
required for their education. Two of those sons are 
now ordained clergymen, and two others are in the 
medical profession. During the fifteen years of Dr. 
Wesley's residence at Winchester he was invited to 
preside at the opening of many large organs which had 
been erected in England. In 1865 he became the 
organist at Gloucester Cathedral, and in that city he 
resided till his death. Dr. Wesley conducted the last 
musical festival held at Worcester, on which occasion 
some of his own compositions formed part of the pro- 
gram. Dr. Wesley’s ‘‘ Twelve Anthems,” are now 
generally used in cathedrals and churches throughout 
England. During the greater part of his life, Dr. Wesley 





was influenced by a peculiarly sensitive nervous tempera- 
ment, which led him to prefer retirement to public life, 


After interment in the Old Cemetery at Exeter 
a meeting was held, at which it was decided (by 
permission of the Dean and Chapter) to erect a tablet, 
by public subscription, in Exeter Cathedral, and thus 
allow the numerous admirers of his talent substantially 
to testify to his memory. Donations will be received 
by Dr. Arnold, The Close, Winchester ; Dr. Russell, 
Topsham, near Exeter; K. E. Gladstone, Mus. Bac. 
Cantab., Hove Villas, Brighton; or by Messrs. Deane 
and Littlehales, Bankers, Winchester. 








MR. BRINLEY RICHARDS ON ANCIENT MUSIC. 


Mr. Brinley Richards gave a lecture on May 18 in 
the new concert room of the Royal Academy of Music, 
Tenderden Street, Hanover Square, on “ Ancient 
National Music.’’ In speaking of the ancient and 
modern versions of national songs, he said that con- 
siderable variations had taken place in numbers of well- 
known songs, such as ‘Old Lang Syne.” For instance, 
the air, ‘‘ The Young Man’s Dream,” was the origin of 
‘The Last Rose of Summer.” With regard to Scotch 
music, the whole scale wasimperfect. ‘‘ Robin Adair,” 
which was always considered a Scotch melody, con- 
tained every note of the full scale, and was, in fact, 
Irish, and not Scotch at all. The “snap” note in 
Scotch music was a modern invention, and really only 
properly belonged to Scotch dance music. It was said 
that from the similarity of the scale the Scotch 
had probably derived their music from China. Tra- 
ditions, however, were not always to be relied on, for 
‘«* The Harmonious Blacksmith,” attributed to Handel, 
was an old French melody. As to national instru- 
ments, it was certain that the place of honour with 
regard to antiquity was given to the harp, which was 
in ancient times the national instrument of England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. It was related of the 
bagpipe, that a Scotch piper meeting a wolf one day 
he tried the effects of his bagpipe, and on hearing the 
first note the wolf incontinently ran away. The cost 
of keeping harps in repair was considerable in this 
country, and in James I.’s reign it is said that Ireland 
was like a harp, for it cost more to keep it in order 
“than it was worth.” This instrumrnt originally 
came from the East, and Egyptian harps were known 
centuries ago. The old Scotch, Welsh, and Irish harps 
were much alike in form, but the Scotch and Welsh 
strung their harps with wire instead of catgut. The 
best specimen of the ancient Irish harp now in existence 
was the harp of Brian Boroihrue, which was preserved 
in Dublin. It was related that an English nobleman, 
who retained a Welsh harper, took him to Ireland and 
laid a wager of 100 guineas that no Irish harper could 
be found who would play equally well. The wager was 
accepted, and the contest took place before the Irish 
House of Commons, who decided in favour of the Irish- 
man. ‘The lecturer then proceeded to describe at length 
the peculiarities of Welsh music, which he said, no 
doubt took 1ts diatonic character from the national in- 
strument—the harp. The lecture was vocally illus- 
trated by Miss Mary Davies and Miss Lizzie Evans, 
and sketches of Egyptian, Scotch, Irish, and Welsh 
harps by Mr. Frederick Chester were exhibited. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Notation; Brief Directions concerning the Choice, 
Adjustment, and Formation by Hand of the Char- 
acters constituting the Musical Alphabet. By 
Joun Hutxan, Honorary Fellow of King’s College; 
Professor of Vocal Music in Queen’s College and 
in Bedford College, London; and Organist of Char- 


terhouse. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 
1876. 


This little book—of twenty-four pages, is certainly 
destined “to supply a want,” and may be purchased 
with advantage by everyone who has occasion to write 
or copy music. Inexperienced composers may find 
many valuable hints in the art of arranging their notes 
symmetrically, thus helping the player instead of puz- 
zling or at least forcing him to look twice at a passage. 
To the music-copyist the last chapter will be found 
very useful; the occupation is a necessary one, yet cer- 
tainly very few persons find it either easy or pleasant. 
Mr. Hallah amusingly illustrates the tedious and painful 
efforts of the phonographic tyro, whose modus operandi 
is something like the following :— 

(1) To place on the line or centre of the space the note is to oceupy 
a dot; (2) to withdraw the pen in order to take a good look at the 
result ; (3) to begin a series of widening curves round the afore- 
said dot, and to continue them till the dot has become the head of 
a note of sufficient dimension ; (4) to repeat operation 2; (5) to 
draw upwards or downwards from this head, sometimes with a 
ruler, the stem; (6) to repeat operation 2; (7) to attach to this 
stem the hook, sometimes again with a ruler; or, in the case of 
the note being one of a group, to draw the continuous line over or 
under it, almost always with a ruler. 

The above is hardly an exaggerated portrait of the self- 
taught copist. Such an one by attending to Mr. Hullah’s 
concise directions will find himself advancing in the 
right direction, and will soon be enabled to produce a 
graceful and legible manuscript with the smallest ex- 
penditure of time and labour. 








Poems of the Months. By M. A. Batnes. The Etchings 
by Wiznetina Barnes. London: Sampson Low 
and Co. 1876. 

The ‘* Poems of the Months ’”’ are acrostics, and con- 
sequently the length of Mrs. Baines’ poetical illustration 
depends on the number of letters in the name; even 
when the opportunity is greatest, however, there is but 
a very slight indication of the natural phenomena which 
are the chief characteristics of the month treated. The 
lines are simple and unpretending, and there is never 
any room to dispute their truth. ‘The verses are etched 
in black letter, and each month has an ornamental 
floral border, formed of the plants and flowers of the 
season. These are given with great delicacy and truth. 
The etchings are not printed from the original plates, 
but reproduced by the autotype process: greater smooth- 
ness is thus obtained, with a corresponding loss of the 
sharpness and depth which we expect in an etching. 
The book is luxurious in paper and getting up, and 











affords an interesting example of the leisure occupation 
of the two ladies whose names appear on the title- 
page. 








Wildyire; a Collection of Erratic Essays. By Ouarury 
J. Dunrum. London: Tinsley Brothers. 1876. 

The forty-two “Erratic Essays” which form this 
volume are prefaced by a few lines “to the Reader,” 
in which the author desires that the apparent egotism 
should be ascribed, not to himself but to his alias, 
under whose nom de plume the essays were first pub- 
lished in the columns of a weekly contemporary ; he 
also, in pleading guilty to the charge of being 
occasionally serious, states that many of his papers 
begin where common sense leaves off, and “ in- 
credible as it may seem, were intended to be amusing.” 
The reader will forgive the egotism, and tolerate the 
occasional dullness, for the sake of what is really 
entertaining ; he will not get out of his depth in Mr. 
Dunphie’s company; and he will become a sharer in 
the author’s complacency with the least possible 
exertion of attention or inquiry. In his first essay Mr. 
Dunphie discourses on ‘the splendid advantages of 
being a woman :” his last is on the poetry of sleep: in 
the interim his thoughts are erratic in the extreme. 
One paper is on the ‘“ Pleasures of being Mad ;”’ in this 
a millionaire lunatic points a good moral :— 


Never shall I forget the millionaire with whom I had financial 
negotiations in a county asylum one day that I visited that noble 
institution some few years ago. He was a droll little fellow, as 
round as a water-butt, with very curly hair and piercing grey eyes 
as sharp as gimlets. Coming up to me with the blandest imagin- 
able smile, he shook me by the hand with as much cordiality as 
though he had known me from my birth. He asked me my name 
and profession. I told him both. You should have seen the look 
of mingled pity and contempt with which he surveyed me from 
head to heels. ‘A literary man, indeed! Then you must be as 
poor as, Lazarus. I dare say you haven't three halfpence in the 
world.” Ireplied that I believed I could manage to muster that 
number of coins, but that he was right enough in supposing that 
Iwas notarich man. ‘I should think not, indeed. Why, you 
look as if you hadn’t half enough to eat. But I dare say you have 
a wife and nineteen children?” I answered emphatically in the 
negative. ‘Ah! well,” he rejoined, “it is all the better for the 
wife and the children that you have neither; but you're as poor 
as a rat, that’s very certain, for I never knew a literary man who 
wasn’t; but, never mind, come along with me and I will get you 
out of the cold.’ I followed him to a desk near the window. He 
took pen and paper, and there and then wrote me out a chequo 
for £5,000,000 sterling upon the Governor and Company of the 
Bank of England. ‘ Take that, old boy,” he said, “ and be sure 
that you make them pay you in gold, for their ‘ flimsies ’ are only 
fit to light your pipe with. Good-bye! When you want a 
million or two drop me a line.” I thanked him heartily and off 
he went. But mark the craft of the man. I was in eager conver- 
sation with the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Emperor of all the 
Russias, and King Nebuchadnezzar, when I felt a gentle tap upon 
my shoulder. Turning round I saw my benefactor. He winked 
slyly, and with finger on his lip beckoned me mysteriously into « 
corner. ‘ Look here,” he said, when I had followed him to his 
retreat; ‘‘ the richest men in the world may be in temporary want 
ofcash. That is my case. I think I understood you to say you 
had a matter of three halfpence about you. Lend it to me, and 
you shall have interest at the rate of 10 per cent, per —" 
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As somewhat “in our line” we will now quote from 
his expatiation on the ‘‘ Miseries of Music.” The only 
miseries on which he touches are those caused by 
itinerant musicians, whose ubiquity is their greatest 
demerit. He has no eye for the picturesque in the 
‘* Peasants of the Abruzzi,” but thus regards them :— 


‘What is to be said for those ugly, undersized Italian or Swiss 
miscreants in steeple hats, ragged cloaks, and filthy buskins, who, 
under the pretence of dancing, caper about like galvanized jack- 
asses, braying the while at the top of their villanous voices, and 
squeezing out of huge bags of air, which they carry beneath their 
right arms, noises compared to which the filing of saws is 
heavenly melody. Talk of the drone of a Lincolnshire bagpipe 
forsooth! Why, it is the song of St. Cecilia in comparison. I 
declare that I would rather listen to the famous porcine piano in- 
vented by Louis XIII., and composed of living pigs of all ages and 
sizes, into whose bodies needles were driven successively, so that 
the gruntings of the victims were modulated to a perfect gamut, 
Yes, I would rather—a thousand times rather—listen to such music 
as that, than to the howlings and dronings of these make-believe 
shepherds and cow-herds. Avaunt, you discordant scoundrels! 
Out of sight, you soapless, hirsute vagrants! Away with you! 

‘** Cedite Tibicines Itali, vos cedite Galli! 
Dico iterum vobis cedite Tibicines ! 
Cedite Tibicines, vobis ter dico quaterque 
Iterum vobis dico Cedite Tibicines !” 
But no. They won't stir. Not an inch will they budge; they 
know better, the scamps.” 


Street music figures again in a paper on the “‘ London 
Row ;”’ the ‘‘ busy hum of men” as cockneys know it 
might certainly be mitigated with advantage: 

‘*To say no more about stone pavement or street music, it is 

really shocking tu think how much noise there is that might be 
prevented. Why will the London boys keep everlastingly 
whistling? There is no city in the world where the boys in the 
street whistle so loudly and so badly as London. I wish they 
wouldn’t. If they only know what annoyance they cause me, I 
am sure they wouldn't, They are eternally at it, and it is not one 
boy ina hundred who has either an ear or a lip for whistling. 
And the worst of it is that they all havea run upon the same 
tune, so that for weeks together one hears nothing else but a bar- 
barous outrage upon the one air—the song of the ‘ Gens d'armes’ 
in ‘ Genevieve de Brabant,’ or the ‘ Marseillaise,’ or the ‘ Conspira- 
tors’ Chorus,’ etc., as the case may be. Again I say—and let it 
be conclusive of the matter—I wish they wouldn’t.” 
Woe to the nervous pedestrian to whom a boy siffleur 
attaches himself; walking as he walks, pausing when 
he pauses, and willing to take any direction for the 
sake of the society of his victim. No bison pinned by 
bull-dog ever found a more difficult task in shaking off 
his assailant. 

Mr. Dunphie subsequently discourses on the ‘‘ Delights 
of Music,” with which he does not seem very conversant: 
and we can find nothing worth quoting. Our old friend 
the ‘* Musical Small-coal Man,” is used once more as 
*‘ padding” in this paper. In truth the essays bearing 
on music are among the least interesting; and more 
fun—and to some more comfort—will be found in ‘“‘ The 
Advantages of being Ugly,” and more appreciation of 
‘The Pleasures of Lying in Bed.” Every one may 
find something to while away a vacant half-hour, and 
such reading may appeal to the many as not likely to 
make them either sadder or wiser. As such we can 
recommend it. 





The book is dedicated to Mr. John 8. Clarke, the 
comedian, who is also the most prominent figure in a 
paper entitled ‘‘ Vis Comica.” 





MADAME JANAUSCHEK. 


The short visit of this lady and her curtailed per- 
formances at the Haymarket Theatre have been sufii- 
cient to establish the genuineness of her powers; and 
it is by no means easy to adcount for the little attrac. 
tion she exercised on English audiences. Want of the 
power of inspiring sympathy has been adduced as a 
chief reason for her failure to “draw.” ‘ Her Mary 
Stuart is a magnificent performance. While, however, 
it discloses all the rarest gifts of an artist, and touches a 
point of absolute sublimity, it is deficient in pathos and 
in sympathy. Madame Janauschek’s acting appears, 
indeed, throughout intense rather than pathetic. She 
moves our admiration, stirs and impresses us with ease, 
but she does not, so far as we have yet seen, seize upon 
vur softer emotions. It would be easy to pursue the 
-study of Mary Stuart, showing the magnificent touches 
it constantly introduces, and dwelling upon the singular 
merits it displays. While, however, it produced a 
fervour of admiration from the audience, it left them 
tearless. Here is accordingly a limit to the powers of the 
actress which circumscribes and narrows their use.” 
This may be so to a certain extent; but the fickleness 
of the public, and their love of being led will easily 
account for this want of appreciation for merits which 
were modestly put forward, and not enforced by the 
usual machinery for attracting the crowd, or by the 
noisy demonstrations of a clique. Still, as the same 
writer observes: ‘It is none the less saddening to 
think, with a view to the future of our stage, that there 
has come among us an artist endowed with high 
dramatic genius—a woman capable of wearing the 
mantle of Ristori—that she has obtained the warm 
recognition of audiences and of criticism, and has yet so 
utterly failed in her appeal to the general public that 
the miserable twelve nights of her stay have been 
trenched upon, and she had to be, so to speak, shuffled 
off the boards. Such has not been the custom in 
England, and now, when the number of playgoers is 
almost incredible, there should be some place for an 
artist like Mdme. Janauschek in our midst. It will be 
some consolation to the actress that side by side with 
recollection, of general neglect, she will carry the know- 
ledge that the few have appreciated her powers, and 
that such audiences as she has attracted have been 
warm in her praise.” We trust that Mdme. Janauschek 
may revisit us under more favourable auspices. 





Earty Tatent.—Among other attractions announced by Mrs. 
Weldon for the grand orchestral concert to be given on the 19th of 
June, at St. James’s Hall, for the benefit of her orphanage, are 
performances by infants, one of whom is said to be only two years 
and one month old. It is true that this extraordinary child will 
be two years and three months old before the concert comes off in 
which it is to take part; and it would be fortunate for it, perhaps, 
if in the meanwhile it could attain sufficient discretion to decline 
a début at so early an age. Babies have, as a rule, more talent for 
shrieking than for singing; and it is quite possible that Mrs. 
Weldon’s baby beginner, instead of indulging in sweet sounds, 
may, at the critical moment, give vent to a series of yells. If the 
two-year-old artist should fail to the extent of getting ‘‘ cut up 
in the newspapers, it will be satisfactory to think that it has, im 
all probability, not yet learned to read.—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 





On May 1 Malle. Albani gave a most interesting per- 
formance of Gilda in “‘ Rigoletto,” and on the following 
evening an American débutante—Miss Emma Abbott— 
achieved a remarkable success in the “ Figlia del Reg- 
gimento.”” The audience were favourable throughout, 
and occasionally enthusiastic. Miss Abbott has a good 
voice, and was less affected by nervousness than is 
generally the case with débutantes. A little more of 
judicious training and experience may enable this lady 
to take a position on the operatic stage. Mdme. Anese 
and Sigg. Bettini and Ciampi were in the cast. 

On May 6 Wagner's “ Tannhiuser” was produced, 
and was more than a success—no small share in the 
result being due to Mdlle. Albani, whose Llizabetta was 
the good genius of the piece, as her Elsa was that of 
Lohengrin.” But we fancy the audience had made up 
their minds to like it—and so display their superiority 
to the possessors of ordinary musical taste. We may 
glance at the plot: Tannhiuser, a discontented knight 
and minstrel, seeks solace in the Hill of Venus (the 
Horselberg, in Thuringia), and for a year worships 
in that shrine. At last he escapes from the Hirselberg, 
and meets a band of minstrel knights led by the Land- 
grave of Thuringia. The knights inform him of the 
approaching tournament of song, and that the prize of 
the victor is the hand of Elizabetta, the Landgrave’s 
niece, whom Tannhiuser loves. In the contest Tann- 
hauser ventilates his free opinions on the nature of 
love, and the other minstrels would destroy him but 
for the intervention of Elizabetta. He joins a train of 
pilgrims, and proceeds to Rome to obtain absolution ; 
fails in the object of his pilgrimage, and returns in 
despair to the court of Venus, but on his way encounters 
Wolfram, a man of noble nature, and tells him of the 
Pope’s declaration that it is as vain to ask absolution as 
to expect his walking-stick to put forth leaves. Wolfram 
dissuades Tannhauser from pursuing his journey, and 
whilst Venus appears in a cloud urging his return, a 
band of pilgrims accompanying the dead body of Eliza- 
betta to its last resting-place announce that a miracle 
has been wrought, the Pope’s staff has budded, and 
Tannhiuser’s absolution has been granted. Tannhiiuser 
thereupon dies, and angels receive bis soul, amidst the 
prayers and thanksgiving of the assembledcrowd. The 
performance on the whole was very satisfactory. The 
part of Elizabeth is a less grateful one than Elsa in the 
“ Lohengrin ;”’ but Mdlle. Albani did all that was 
possible, and, as we have said, succeeded admirably. 
Sig. Carpi, as Tannhauser, M. Maurel as Wolfram, and 
and Sig. Capponi as the Landgrave, left little to be 
desired, and the band and chorus—which were severely 
taxed—acquitted themselves well; a fact which redounds 
to the credit of Sig. Vianesi. The audience did their 
part to overweight a heavy piece by encoring the over- 
ture. The same piece of good taste was shown on the 
repetition of the operaon May 8. On the following 
evening “ L’Elisir d’Amore” was played with Zaré 
Thalberg as Adina, and on the 10th ‘ Lohengrin,” in 
which Malle. Albani excited prodigious enthusiasm. 
“ Un Ballo” served as well as anything for the Prince 
of Wales’s visit, when Albani’s verse of ‘‘ God save the 
Queen ” was the only music listened to. 

On May 12 Mdme. Adelina Patti made her rentrée in 
“Il Barbiere.” Mdme. Patti has so identified herself 
with the character of Rosina, and her performance is 








so well known, that we need not enlarge upon it. A 
warmer recognition than that which greeted her, when 
Rosina shows herself at the window, could hardly have 
been wished ; and the applause was more and more 
unanimous when she came before the lamps, in the 
pretty Spanish costume which befits her so well, look- 
ing in excellent health and spirits. Her delivery of the 
aria, ‘‘ Una voce poco fa’ was as profusely embellished, 
as arch and pointed, as ever. In the duet, “ Dunque 
io son,” she was equally effective, and equally applauded. 
Mdme. Patti's brilliant execution of the Valse from 
Gounod’s ‘“ Mireille,” interpolated in the ‘ Lesson 
Scene,”’ being enthusiastically encored, she substituted 
“Home, sweet home” (in English), with which 
the audience were equally delighted, and equally 
anxious to encore. Sig. Cotogni was Figaro, Sig. 
Ciampi Dr, Bartolo, and Sig. Bettini the Almaviva we 
all know. The opera passed off with unflagging spirit. 

On the 18th, ‘ Lucia di Lammermoor,” with Malle. 
Albani, and Sigg. Graziani, Capponi, Sabater, and 
Bolis, concluded the week's performances (six!). ‘1 
I'lauto Magico” was the opera on Monday, the 15th ; 
* Dinorah” (with Mdme., Patti) noticed below on the 
Tuesday ; ‘‘ Tannhauser” followed on Wednesday ; the 
‘* Barbiere” came again on Thursday. On Frida 
there was a third performance of ‘“ Martha,” with 
Malle. Thalberg as Lady Enrichetta. On the 20th 
** Rigoletto,” with Mdlle. Albani. 

On May 16 Mdme. Adelina Patti appeared as the 
heroine in Meyerbeer’s ‘ Dinorah.” The house was 
crowded as on the first night of Mdme. Patti's appear- 
ance, and her reception was as flattering. The charming 
cradle song, “‘ Si carina, doun in pace,” and the strains 
of the Bell trio, murmured by Dinorah as she slowly 
treads the winding path up the rock in pursuit of her 
goat, were listened to with intense delight, whilst 
nothing could exceed the enthusiasm of the audience 
after Mdme. Patti’s execution of the brilliant ‘‘ Shadow 
Song.” The Hoel of the plot was Signor Graziani, 
whose excellent singing of ‘‘ Sei vendicata assai”’ was 
a feature of the performance. Signor Marini appeared 
as Corentino. The goatherds were represented by Mdme. 
Scalchi and Malle. Cottini, who admirably sustained 
the “Gran Dio, padre nostro.” The overflowing of 
the waters, in which Dinorah is supposed to be drowned, 
was, as usual, highly sensational. ' ; 

Signor Nicolini appeared for the first time this 
season on May 22 as Raoul in the * Huguenots.” He 
was warmly received, and sang and acted his best. 
Unfortunately his singing is still gisfigured by vibrato, 
and his voice suffers in consequence. Mdlle, D’Angeri’s 
vocalisation has the same marked peculiarity, with a 
similar result. Mdlle. Marimon played Margherita di 
Valois, Signor Bagagiolo Marcello, and Signor Cotogni 
De Nevers. ae. 

On May 25 Gounod’s ‘ Romeo and Giulietta”’ was 
produced, Signor Nicolini playing Romeo. His acting 
was most graceful, and his singing impassioned and 
telling but for his one fault. Signor Bagagiolo as Friar 
Lawrence, and Signor Cotogni as Mercutio, were both 
excellent; and so, as far as their opportunities went, 
were Sigg. Graziani, Sabater, Raguer, Capponi, Tagli- 
afico, and Rossi. Malle. Cottino was good as Romeo's 
Page. Mdme. Adelina Patti’s representation of Giu- 
lietta exhibits all her talent and resources, and she 
always carries with her the sympathies of the audience, 
To her singing and acting the favourable 4 saa of 
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the opera is chiefly owing: with an inferior Juliet its 
interest would be but small. 

On the 26th “ Le Nozze di Figaro” was given with 
the following cast: La Contessa, Mdlle. Albani; 
Susanna, Mdlle. Bianchi; Cherubino, Mdlle. Zare Thal- 
berg; Jl Conte, Signor Graziani; LDartolo, Signor 
Ciampi; Basilio, Signor Bettini; Antonio, Signor Tag- 
liafico ; Figaro, Signor Cotogni; and on May 27, ‘ La 
Traviata,” with Mdme. Adelina Patti as Violetta. 

On the 29th “ Tannhauser” was repeated ; and on the 
30th Mdme. Adelina Patti plays Leonora in “ Il Trova- 
tore” for the first and only time this season. 





HER MAJESTY’S OPERA. 





On May 1 Malle. Varesi achieved a brilliant success 
as Amina in “ La Sonnambula,” evoking the greatest 
enthusiasm in the “‘ Ah non giunge”’ and ‘‘ Come per 
me sereno.” Sig. Fancelli was the Elvino, and Sig. 
Del Puente Count Rodolpho. 

On the following evening a most hearty greeting 
welcomed Mdlle. Titiens on her return from America ; 
the house was crowded in every part. Her Semiramide 
is one of her finest impersonations, and her splendid 
voice and majestic acting told wonderfully. The “Bell 
raggio’’ called forth a tremendous burst of applause. 
The Arsace was Mdme. Trebelli, who had her full share 
of the honours of the evening, and Sig. Rota was the 
Assur. The other principals were Sigg. Rinaldini and 
Costa, and Herr Behrens. The overture was encored 
and repeated. 

On May 4 the “ 7raviata”’ was played with Mdme. 
Nilsson in the chief part. On the 6th Malle. Titiens 
sustained the part of Lucrezia Borgia with all her wonted 
dignity and foree. In this Sig. Fancelli was the 
Alfredo, and sang the music most artistically. On May 
8th he supplied the place of Sig. Stagno in“ Faust.” 
Sig. Stagno succeeded better as Gennaro than with Faust. 
** Semiramide” was repeated on May 9, when Malle. 
Titiens excited a furore after ‘ Bel raggio.” On May 
11 Bellini’s hackneyed opera, ‘‘ Norma,” gave an oppor- 
tunity for Malle. Titiens to achieve a grand triumph. 
Sig. Fancelli was the Pollio, Mdlle. Bauermeister was 
Adalgisa. 

On May 15 and 16 “ La Sonnambula” was played, 
with Mdlle. Elena Varesi as Amina. On the 18th “ Jl 
Trovatore”’ was represented. In the last-named opera 
Mdlle. Titiens appeared as Leonora, and sang the music 
of the part in that grand, broad, and expressive style 
in which she is simply matchless. Sig. Fancelli was 
the Manrico, Sig. Galassi the Conte di Luna, and Mdme. 
Trebelli-Bettini the Azucena. Sig. Fancelli made a 
well deserved success, and was recalled twice after his 
aria, Ah! si ben mio.” Sig. Galassi sang artistically 
as he always does, and received a cordial welcome on 
his return. The performance of Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini 
was marked by its usual characteristics. 

‘« Ttuberto il Diavolo” was given for the first time 
this season on the 20th, with Mdme. Christine 
Nilsson as Alice, Mdlle. Von Elsner as Isabella, Sig. 
Stagno as Roberto, Herr Behrens as Bertramo, and Sig. 
Rinaldini as Rambaldo. Mdme. Nilsson has not played 
the part of Alice for five or six years in London, and 
many of those who remembered her in the character 
were eager to be present. Her performance is perfect, 
whether regarded from a dramatic or a musical point 





of view. The single-hearted country girl, braving all 
dangers in the performance of a sacred duty, her sisterly 
love for Roberto, her equally pure passion for the min. 
strel, her horror of evil, her repugnance for Bertramo, 
the incarnate spirit of evil, are all felicitously shown by 
the great and accomplished artist. Neither the Roberto 
nor the Isabella was equal to the standard of so perfect 
an Alice. Sig. Stagno sang artistically, and Malle, 
Von Elsner has an excellent method, and did her best. 
Herr Behrens sang the music most effectively, Sig, 
Rinaldini made a capital Ranbaldo, and the dancing 
nun Elena found a fit and elegant representative in 
Mdlle. Katti Lanner. The chorus was excellent, and 
the band, conducted by Sir Michael Costa, all that could 
be wished. ‘‘ Roberto’ was repeated on the 25th. 

On May 23, M. Faure appeared for the first time this 
season as Mephistopheles in Gounod’s ‘“ Faust.” M., 
Faure’s reception was such as to prove the great and 
deserved estimation in which he is held. His perform. 
ance manifested that study and skill by which the 
diabolical features of the character are made evident 
without exaggeration. His delivery of the music was 
of his usual high standard of excellence: the mocking 
serenade was encored. Mdme. Nilsson in Margherita 
presented the same high qualities as before. In other 
respects the cast was the same, including Mdme. 
Trebelli-Bettini as Siebel, Signor Stagno as Faust, 
Signor Del Puente as Valentino, &e. 








ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


The Students of the Royal Academy gave a concert 
on May 24 at St. James’s Hall, assisted by{many of the 
Professors, and by vocalists who have entered on their 
public career. The following was the program :— 


Overture (‘‘ Le Nozze di Figaro”) ee 
Concerto, in B flat (last two movements) 
Offertorium, ‘‘ Alma Virgo” 
Concerto, in F sharp minor AS 
Canzonetta, ‘‘ Fanciulle che il cor” 
Concerto, in D minor ie a 
Sacred Song, ‘‘ Save me, O God!” 
Capriccio, in E flat .. , 
Requiem Mass wa “a 


Mozart. 
Hummel. 
iar -» Hummel. 
ec -» Hiller. 

.. Meyerbeer. 
Mendelssohn. 
Randegger. 
A. H. Jackson. 
Mozart. 


The concert was rather lengthy, and the “ Requiem 
Mass” failed to obtain attention in consequence of the 


late hour. The playing of Miss Pamphilon in Hiller's 
Concerto drew forth well-merited applause. Mr. Jack- 
son’s Capriccio, played on the pianoforte by the com- 
poser—a student—is scored for orchestra with skill and 
knowledge of effect. Miss Marie Duval sang a solo in 
the ‘* National Anthem,” and Randegger’s song with 
taste and feeling, and displayed to advantage a sympa- 
thetic voice and sound style. Miss Bolingbroke gave 
great satisfaction in the air from “ Dinorah.”’ The solo 
parts in the ‘‘ Requiem ” were entrusted to Misses Agnes 
Larkcom and Butterworth, and Messrs. Henry Guy and 
Gordon Gooch, all of whom exerted themselves well. 
Mr. Rose was organist, and Mr. Walter Macfarren 
conducted. The Hall was crowded with enthusiastic 
listeners. The next Students’ Chamber Concert will 
take place in the Academy Concert Room on June 8. 
The flourishing condition of this institution dates 
from the period of its greatest difficulties. Since a real 
endeavour was made to overcome these, it has been 
steadily progressing. We trust that the working staff of 
the Academy may receive more recognition than hitherto, 
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PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Three concerts were given by this famous Society 
during the month of May. The presence of Rubinstein 
on that given on the first of the month (the third con- 
cert of the season) drew a more than usually crowded 
audience, and added moreover to the enthusiasm of the 
habitués, The following was the program :— 


Overture, ‘‘ Anacreon”.. 


ds ee ion Cherubini. 
Aria, ‘‘ Al desio” (“‘ Le Nozze di Figaro”) . Mozart. 
Miss Catherine Penna. 
Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 5, in E flat -» Rubinstein. 
Pianoforte, Herr A. Rubinstein. 

Symphony, No. 7,in A.. - oe Beethoven. 

Pianoforte (a) ‘“* Thema a variazionen ” Haydn. 
Solos ((b) ‘* Sonata” Beethoven. 


Pianoforte, Herr A. Rubinstein. 
Songs i Bend fairest flower to me”’ ae 
‘* My heart is crown’d with thee” .. 
Miss Catherine Penna. 
Overture, ‘‘ Der Freisehiitz”’ .. ioe 


shy } Rubinstein. 


+» Weber. 

The Concerto of Rubinstein is a work of powerful 
and dramatic character, the full resources of pianoforte 
and orchestra being thoroughly combined in its develop- 
ment. Such a work can hardly be appreciated after 
one hearing. It is full of beauties of orchestration no 
less than of charming passages for the principal instru- 
ment. Difficulties of execution are set at naught, and 
the interest never flags. The effect of the Andante in C 
minor with its pizzicato accompaniment was very grand ; 
and the energy and variety of the finale took the audience 
by storm. Whether this concerto—rendered by another 
player—will serve permanently to attract or please an 
audience, it is needless to speculate. Of the manner in 
which it was played it is impossible to speak too highly: 
and those who have admired Rubinstein the most found 
fresh reason for their convictions. In strong contrast 
to his display in this concerto was his execution of the 
two pieces in the second part of the program. The 
finale of the Waldstein Sonata would suffice to place 
Rubinstein in the very front rank as an interpreter of 
Beethoven. The music could not possibly have been 
more poetically expressed. The noble Symphony 
created the customary sensation, and the well-known 
overtures brought out the full force of the Philharmonic 
band. Miss Penna made asuccessful début. Her first 
air (written for Mdme. Mozart as an alternative for 
“Dove sono”) was sung with pure taste and expression. 
The two Lieder of Rubinstein are both gems, and 
found an accomplished exponent in Miss Penna. The 
Hall was crowded in every part, and the concert as a 
whole was one of the most successful ever given by the 
society. 

On May 15 the following was the program :— 


Suitein Bminor .. 2 ne ia Bach. 
Prayer, ‘‘ Lord, whom my inmost soul” .. F, Hiller. 
Miss Bolingbroke. 

Scena ed Aria, ‘‘ Ah! perfido” .. we Beethoven. 
Mdme. Bianca Blumé. 

Concerto, pianoforte, in F minor .. Henselt. 

Scotch Symphony .. ee ee ds Mendelssohn. 

Mignon’s song, ‘‘ Know’st thou the land” Liszt. 


Mdme, Bianca Blumé. 


Overture, ‘‘ Zauberflite” .. o ‘ Mozart. 


Bach’s Suite in B minor for strings and flute, an 
anticipation of the modern orchestral Symphony, was 
recently performed at the Crystal Palace, when Mr. 
Alfred Wells sustained the flute obbligato part. The 
work is a chef-d’euvre, learned yet interesting, and full 








of deep scholarship with little pedantry. The Suite l 


includes an Overture in three sections, with fugue; a 
Rondeau, a Sarabande, two Bourrees, a Polonaise (with 
variations, or ‘* Double,” in which the basses play the 
melody accompanied by florid passages for the flute), a 
Minuet, and a Badinerie. The difficult flute part was 
undertaken by M. Otto Svendsen, whose execution and 
tone were perfect. The Scotch Symphony was superbly 
performed, and produced its full effect. The work of 
Henselt, a native of Nuremberg, now pianist to the 
Kmpress of Russia at St. Petersburg, is hardly up to 
the standard of compositions produced by this Society. 
It is an early work, being written before Henselt had 
attained his twentieth year; though there are many 
beauties it wants depth ; an episode in C major played 
first by the united stringed instruments, and afterwards 
on the pianoforte with arpeggios in both hands has a 
very pleasing effect. Herr Barth (from Berlin) was 
hardly fortunate in choosing this concerto for his debut 
in England; nor can we recommend him for playing 
on a Bechstein piano, which he brought from Berlin. 
We should like to hear Herr Barth play some known 
great work on an Erard pianoforte. Mdme. Bianca 
Blume sang Beethoven's Scena, ‘ Ah! perfido,” with 
immense effect, and was equally successful in Liszt's 
song. Miss Bolingbroke, of the Royal Academy of 
Music, sang Dr. Hiller’s “ Prayer” with great power 
and taste, and was greatly applauded. The concert 
was most effectively conducted by Mr. Cusins. 

On May 22 the first Morning Concert was given, with 
the following program :— 
Overture, ‘* Naiades ” ; 


Recit ed Rondo, ‘Pensa alla Patria” (“L'Italiana 
in Algieri "’) 


W. 8. Bennott. 


ma ¥6 ws .» Rossini. 
Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini. 
Serenade and Allegro Giojoso for the pianoforte. 
Pianoforte, Mr. Charles Hallé. 
Pastoral Symphony ‘a is o% ° 
Solos for the { (a) ‘* Nocturne” in E major, No. 18) Chopi 
Piano 10) ‘Grande Polonaise” in A flat; “"°P4 
Pianoforte, Mr. Charles Hallé. 
Romance, “ Le Retour des Promis ” os ee 
Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini. 


Mendelssohn, 


Beethoven. 


Dessauer. 


Wallenstein’s Camp Rheinberger. 


We may first notice the vocalist—one of the most 
perfect artists on the lyric stage—and need only say 
that the impression she made was that which invariably 
attends her careful and conscientious rendering of what- 
ever she undertakes. It is not easy to excite enthusiasm 
in a Philharmonic audience, especially at the unusual 
hour of this concert ; but Rossini’s air roused every one 
in the hall, and ended in a perfect storm of applause. 
The French Romance, too, was charmingly sung, en- 
cored, and repeated. Bennett's Overture was fault- 
lessly played: but we cguld have wished a more broad 
and dashing opening of the concert. The Symphony 
went exceedingly well: we are glad to believe that it 
will not be yet extinguished by Beethoven's own grander 
works, or by Wagnerian mysteries. The extract from 
Rheinberger’s Wallenstein symphony is a bit of clever 
commonplace. Mr. Hallé’s playing was as correct and 
beautiful as usual; it was also as calm and cold. The 
want of fire was possibly made more conspicuous from 
unavoidable recollections of other pianists we have 
lately had amongst us. 

At the sixth concert on May 29, M. H. Wieniawski is 
announced to play Beethoven's violin concerto. Rubin- 
stein’s dramatic symphony, No. 4, in D minor, is 
announced for the same evening, and Spobr’s 


“* Jessonda” overture, and Rossini’s * J'ell,”’ 
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MUSICAL UNION. 


At the second Matinée, on May 9, the following was 
the program :— 
Quartet, in E flat, (Op. 38)... 
Quintet, in A, (Op. 18). oe 
Trio, in E flat, (Op. 70)... ee es 
Romance, Violoncello Solo (Op, 53)... a 
Accompanist—Sig. Alberto Visetti. 


. Gavotte, E minor . 
Pianoforte Solos La Campanella 


Rheinberger. 
Mendelssohn. 
Beethoven. 
Davidoff. 


Silas. 
Liszt. 
The executants were :—First Violin, Sig. Guido Papini; 
Second Violin, M. Wiener; Violas, M. Hollander and 
M. Otto Bernhardt: Violoncello, M. Lasserre; Pianist, 
Mdlle. Anna Mehlig. Malle. Mehlig played the Gavotte 
of Silas, a capital work, very finely; in Liszt’s ‘ bell” 
piece she was less successful. Professor Ella’s pro- 
gram gives the following facts with reference to this 
Matinée :—*‘ Mdlle. Anna Mebhlig, the daughter of an 
esteemed professor, and a pupil of Lebert, of the Con- 
servatoire in Stuttgard, made her début at the Musical 
Union, April 80th, 1867, Recently, in America, Mdlle. 
Mehlig made a brilliant tour, and since her return to 
Europe she has fully established her fame, in Vienna 
and London, as a thorough mistress of the classical 
répertoire of chamber music. The Quartet of Rhein- 
berger was first introduced by Dr. von Biilow, in 1878, 
at the Musical Union. The Quintet of Mendelssohn 
was last played in 1866, and the Trio of Beethoven, by 
Duvernoy, in 1874. To gratify those amateurs who 
attempted to encore Davidoff’s graceful short Romance 
at the first Matinée, M. Laserre will repeat it this day.” 
The third matinée, on May 28, had the following 
program :— 
Quartet, in G. 


(No. 81) Haydn. 


Quartet, B Minor, (Op. 8 No. 3) Piano, Violin, 
Viola, and Violoncello).. si eis ‘ 
Quartet, D minor. (Op. 8, No. 3.) 


Mendelssohn. 
Schubert. 
Pianoforte Solos. Various. 

The executants were; First violin, Sig. Guido Papini; second 
violin, M. Wiener; viola, M. Hollander; violoncello, M. Lasserre ; 
and the pianist, Sig. Breitner. 


‘““M. Breitner, a native of Trieste, now in his 24th 
year, is the 78rd pianist,’ writes Professor Ella, “ that 
appears at the Musical Union. After two years’ study 
under Anton Rubinstein, he made a successful début 
in 1878, before a critical audience at the Philharmonic 
Concerts at Vienna, where I first became acquainted 
with his reputation. Last year Breitner played at the 
London Philharmonic Concerts; and of his recent 
performances in Paris, a French critic says: ‘ Jl est 
excellent musioien, aussi instruit qu'il est virtuose admirable 
et merveilleux.’" Big. Breitner, in spite of the recent 
injury to his finger, played in a most masterly 
style, and in the Finale of the Quartet, fairly carried 
away his audience by his execution. This young artist 
is remarkable for energy, incisive touch, distinct articu- 
lation, and firm fingering. The solos were five in 
number, viz., @ Prelude of Bach in A minor, Chopin's 
Mazurka in A minor and Study inC, Rubinstein’s Melodie 
in F, and Valse Allemande in the same key. ‘These, 
especially the Study of Chopin, were all played with in- 
infinite taste and versatility, so much so that Rubinstein, 
at the end, warmly complimented his pupil. The perfect 
ensemble of the string quartets is the result of diligent 
rehearsals. All the artists excelled in the andante 
con moto of Schubert's ‘* Posthumous " and the andante 
eantabile (in E) of the pianoforte quartet. Rubinstein 
appears on May 80 for the last time in London. 





CONCERTS. 


The New Philharmonic concerts, conducted by Dr. 
Wylde and Mr, Ganz, began their season on April 29, 
Raff's sensational ‘‘ Lenora,” a new overture by Radecke 
of Berlin, ‘‘On the Strand,’ and Rubinstein’s Ballet 
Music from ‘ Ferramors” were the chief orchestra] 
pieces. Mdlle. Marie Krebs played Sterndale Bennett's 
Concerto in F minor, and three solos by Schumann, 
Rubinstein, and Clementi. Sig, Adolfi, a new tenor, 
and Mdlle. Friedlander were the vocalists. 

Mdme. Puzzi’s annual Matinée d’Invitation at St. 
George’s Hall on May 8 was fashionably attended, and 
the program was well chosen. Mdme. Teja gave a fine 
performance on the violin, and was received with 
enthusiasm. 

Miss Agnes Zimmermann gave a concert at St. 
James’s Hall on May 4, which was well attended. 
Brahms’ quartet in C minor was given by Miss Zim- 
mermann, Messrs. Strauss, Zerbini, and Daubert, and 
Franz Schubert’s Fantaisie pour Piano et Violon by the 
two first-named artists. Miss Zimmermann played a 
MS. solo of her own, ‘‘ Suite de Piéces Modernes;” it 
consists of four movements, and was much applauded. 
Malle, 8. Léwe sang Lieder by Schumann and Chopin, 
and Herr Werrenrath two songs by Rubinstein. 

Miss Florence May gave a recital of pianoforte music 
on May 6 at the Vestry Hall, Chelsea, in aid of the 
fund for restoring the organ of the parish church. The 
names in the program were Bach, Beethoyen, Handel, 
Gluck, Schumann, Chopin, and Brahms. 

The Brixton Choral Society performed Handel's 
‘* Judas Maccabeus"’ on the 8th May, the chief vocalists 
being Miss Catherine Penna, Miss Laura Clement, Miss 
Emily Pittard, Mr. Henry Guy, and Mr. Thurley Beale, 
The general execution of the oratorio was very good: 
the soloists got through their parts exceedingly well, Miss 
Penna giving much satisfaction. The choruses also 
went well. ‘I'he hall was quite full. Mr. J. G. Board- 
man was the organist, and Mr. William Lemare the 
conductor. 

Malle. Alice Roselli gave a concert on May 11 at the 
Langham Hall. The vocalists were Mdlle. José Sher- 
rington, Mdlle. A. Roselli, Mdme. Estelle Emerick, and 
Miss Alice Fairman; Mr. Shakespeare, Mr. Drummond, 
Sig. Federici, and Sig. Monari Rocca. Herr Hensler 
was at the pianoforte, and Sig. Visetti, M. A. Noyes, 
and Herr Ganz were named as “ conductors.” 

The Welsh Choral Union commenced their sixth 
season with a concert on May 11 at the New Room of 
the Royal Academy, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 
The first part consisted of sacred music, including the 
“Ave Verum,” by Mozart; Quartet, ‘God is a Spirit,” 
Sir Sterndale Bennett; two old Welsh hymn tunes, 
arranged by John Thomas, accompanied by the organ 
and band of harps; ‘*The Shadow of the Cross,” by 
Odoardo Barri, sung by Mr. Egbert Roberts; ‘ Hear 
my prayer” and Psalm 48 by Mendelssohn; and ‘Then 
shall the righteous” from “ Elijah,” sung by Mr. W. 
A. Howells; and “ Rejoice greatly,” Handel, by Miss 
Martha Harries. In the second part, in addition to 
several Welsh Choruses, magnificently sung with an 
accompaniment of eight harps and organ, there were 
sung ‘The Tempest,” K. F. Ward, by Miss Frances 
Brooke; part song, (first time), ‘‘ Bewitched,” John 
Thomas; and “ Rosabelle,” Arthur O'Leary, by Mr. 
Ap Herbert. The conductor was Mr. John Thomas, 
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to whom the large audience were greatly indebted for a 
most enjoyable evening. 

A concert was given on May 11 in St. James’s Hall, 
in aid of the Association for Providing Annuities for 
Trained Nurses. Mr. Henry Leslie’s choir gave their 
services, and the solos were contributed by Mdme. 
Patey and by several amateurs. Mr. Henry Leslie 
conducted. 

The third concert of the Schubert Society took place 
on May 11th, Spohr’s and Brahms’ compositions form- 
ing the first part of the program. Spohr’s grand trio 
concertante (Op. 124) was well played by Herr Carl 
Hause (pianoforte), Herr Polonaski (violin), and Herr 
Schuberth (violoncello). The other instrumental com- 
positions included Spohr’s barcarolle for violin alone, 
and the ‘ Song of the Rose,”’ by the same composer, 
arranged for the violoncello. The vocal pieces were 
Brahms’ “ Wiegenlied,” sung by Miss Emma Berthold; 
an aria from Spohr’s ‘‘ Jessonda,” by Herr Paul Werner; 
recit and aria from ‘ Faust,” by Mdme. Hamilton Clarke ; 
and a Lied by Brahms, sung by Mr. Coventry. The 
second part began with a piano duo concertante (Gol- 
terman), played by Herr Hause (pianoforte) and Herr 
Schuberth (violoncello). Sig. Montelli sang a cavatina 
from ‘“ Il Barbiere de Siviglia” (encored); Malle. Tersi, 
** Bel raggio,” from ‘‘ Semiramide ;’ and Sig. Bonetti, 
‘La serenata del marinaro,” by Mercadante, and a 
song by Corelli. The rooms werecrowded. The fourth 
concert will take place on June 15, Weber and Benedict's 
compositions forming the first part of the program. 

At the second New Philharmonic concert, on the 
afternoon of May 18, a new Symphony in G minor (Op. 
382) was produced, the work of Herr Gernsheim, a 
native of Rhenish Prussia, but now settled at Rotterdam 
as chief of the Conservatoire in that town. It has 
many good features, and the scoring is good, but M. 
Gernsheim does not clearly indicate his object, and it 
is rather dull. Of the four movements, the Laryhetto 
in B flat pleased the most. The band, led by Mr. 
Pollitzer, did all in their power, but the symphony 
was coolly received. The overtures, ‘Ruy Blas” and 
‘* Zanetta,’ began and ended the concert. Mdlle. Mehlig 
gave a well executed reading of Schumann’s single 
pianoforte concerto in A minor. Miss Sophie Liwe 
sang the air from ‘“‘ Tannhauser,” “ Dich, theure Halle.” 

M. Wieniawski gave a concert on Saturday afternoon, 
May 20, with the following program :— 
Quartet,—in F major ¢ oe Haydn. 
Sonata,—in A minor, (Kreutzer) ws Beethoven. 

Messrs. Anton Rubinstein and H. Wieniawski. 

Sonata,—Violin, ‘‘ Le Trill du Diable” .. Tartini. 

M. H. Wieniawski. 
Solos for Piano—‘‘ Miniatures,” ‘‘ Barcarole,” 

‘* Valse Caprice ”’ ee on o> 
Herr Anton Rubinstein. 
Solos for (‘* Réverie,” aa Hoe ie 
Violin 1. Seeailtne Polonaise,” re 
M. H. Wieniawski. 
Herr Wieniawski now holds the post of professor of 
the violin at the Brussels Conservatoire, vacated by M. 
Vieuxtemps. In the Variations of the Kreutzer Sonata 
(second movement) the puthos of the playing is in- 
describable. Both artists played from memory in a 
fine style. The “Trill” and the two violin solos at 
the end of the concert sufficiently displayed M. Wieni- 
awski’s powers as a soloist. He was warmly welcomed. 


oe 


A. Rubinstein. 


Vieuxtemps. 
Wieniawski. 


Mame, Nilsson’s concert at St. James's Hall, on May 
24, was, as regards its immediate object, a splendid 
success. 


Given under the patronage of a host of Royal 








and noble persons, artists of the highest rank taking 
part in a program of popular selection, it was a matter 
of course that a fashionable audience crowded the hall. 
By Mdme. Nilsson’s good action the Committee of the 
Hospital for Diseases of the Throat will benefit greatly. 
Mdme. Nilsson was assisted by Mdlle. Titiens, Mdme. 
Trebelli, Sig. Stagno (who appeared in the absence of 
Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. Edward Lloyd), Herr Behrens 
and Sig. Foli; with Mr. Charles Hallé as solo pianist, 
and Mr. Arthur Sullivan as accompanist. The fair 
concert-giver appeared four times, singing, in the first 
place, Braga’s “ Serenade ;” next taking part with 
Mesdames Titiens and Trebelli-Bettini in the trio 
**Vorrai parlar,” from Balfe’s “ Falstaf’;’’ then, in two 
songs by Mr. J. W. Davison—I fear thy kisses, 
gentle maiden,” and ‘Sweet Village Bells,”’—and 
lastly, sang some of the melodies of her own land. 

Mr. Suchet Champion gave the third of his series of 
four Morning Concerts at the Langham Hall, on the 
morning of May 24. The artists engaged were Mdme. 
Suchet Champion, Mdme. Osborne Williams, Mr. 
Suchet Champion, and Mr. Thurley Beale; at the 
Pianoforte, Miss Emma Barnett, and Mr. John Francis 
Barnett. There was a good attendance, and an 
interesting program. 

The seventh trial of new compositions by the Musical 
Artists’ Society took place on Saturday, May 27th, at 
the Royal Academy of Music. The following were the 
pieces selected: Quartet, in G@ minor, for two violins, 
viola, and violoncello (C. J. Read), by Messrs. Ludwig, 
Brown, Burnett, and Pettit; Song, ‘‘Questions”’ (BE. F. 
Barnes), Miss Leonora Braham ; Romance, in A minor, 
Op. 42 (Max Bruch), Mr. Ludwig; Two Songs, ‘‘ Give 
Place” (O. Prescott), and “‘ Marguerite” (Eaton Faning), 
Miss Mary Davies ; Quartet, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello (J. Lea Sumners), Messrs. Ludwig, Brown, 
Burnett, and Pettit; Vocal Trio, ‘“ Spring” (Henry 
Baumer), Misses Shaboe, L. Evans, and Webb; Sacred 
Songs, ‘‘ My voice shalt thou hear in the morning,” 
‘‘T will bow me down and sleep in peace” (H. C. 
Banister), Miss Reimar; Solos, pianoforte—Allegro 
grazioso, and Deuxiéme Impromptu (C. Gardner), 
Mr. C. Gardner; Song, “ Under the Lilac” (Arthur 
O'Leary), Miss Mary Davies; Song, “I am thine; 
thou art mine” (C. E. Stephens), Mr. Gilbert Cole ; 
Vocal Duet, ‘‘ Tell me, O summer stars” (F’. Westlake), 
Miss Meyer, and Miss Rita Meyer; Song, ‘ Consola- 
tion” (J. Parry Cole), Miss Cora Stuart ; Quartet, in 
E flat, for two violins, viola, and violoncello (C. Lah- 
meyer), Messrs. Ludwig, Brown, Burnett, and Pettit ; 
Romance, for violin (C. H. Hullett), Mr. Bowron ; 
Solo, organ—Allegro Pomposo, in D (H. Smart), Miss 
Mary Butterworth. The performance was very in- 
teresting and most creditable to this excellent Society. 

The last of three pianoforte recitals, by Mr. E. H. 
Thorne, assisted by Mr. Henry Holmes, Signor Pezze, 
and Mr. Duncan Hume, was given at Willis’s Rooms, 
on May 29. The program included a Prelude and Airs 
by Henry Purcell, 1690; Kammenoi Ostrow, No. 2, 
Rubinstein; Trio in C minor, BE. H. Thorne; Im- 
promptu in G major, Op. 90, Schubert ; Rhapsodie 
Hongroise, No. 8, Liszt; Sonata, Op. 138, W. 8. 
Bennett; and the Grand Trio in B flat, Op. 97, Beet- 
hoven. The programs of the two previous recitals 
were at least equally interesting. They have all been 
well attended by audiences both able and willing to 
appreciate the excellent fare provided for them. 
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The Office of “‘The ORCHESTRA” is removed from 
King Street to Newton Street, High Holborn, 
W.C., where all communications for the Editor 
and the Publisher are in future to be addressed. 
The Trade may obtain “The ORCHESTRA”’ from 
Swift & Co., as ahove; Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet 
Street; Hayes, 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; 
Scrutton, 11, Little Marlborough Street. 





SWIFT & CO., 
TYPE-MUSIG AND GENERAL PRINTERS, 


Respectfully announce that they have removed to 
more commodious and more central premises, at 
Nos. 1 to 5, Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 


aE 





The Mrehestra. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, for Copies Free by Post, 


Payable in advance. 


7s. 


Advertisements in Column, 5 lines (of ten words) or less, 3s. 6d., 
8d. a line after. 


P.O. Ogpers ts PAvoun or J.SWIFT, Post-Orrics, Higa Hotsory, W.C, 


Orrice ror SuBscRIPTIONS AND ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Swirt & Co., Newron Street, Hicu Hox.zorn, W.C. 
A@ENTS FOR THE City: ApAms & Francis, 59, Furer Sr., E.C. 
———— — = = ———— ——— = ~ 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A, B.—Next month. 





Che Orchestra. 
A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


—>— 


*,* Itis particularly requested that ALL communications 
be addressed to the Orchestra Office, Newton-street, High 
Holborn, W.C. Inconvenience and delay are frequently 
oaused through letters being addressed elsewhere. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF WAGNER. 


Whatever may be the cavillings of musicians of the 
present day—of which we are all conscious—or whatever 
may be the ultimate verdict of posterity, of which we 
can only predicate the justice—there can be no doubt 
that the star of Wagner is in the ascendant, and that 
his operas are pretty sure for a time to keep possession 
of the Italian stage in this country, throwing other 
works into the shade, and rendering a great change 
necessary in the musical and dramatic arrangements of 
our great lyric theatres. Nor will a less change take 
place in our operatic audiences, for they must at least 





simulate attention and appreciation, and the persistent 
keeping up of appearances will tend to induce the reality, 
It is possible that no small amount of education in art 
may thus be afforded to the rank and fashion and pluto- 
eracy which fill stalls and boxes; and though they may 
never attain to intelligent enjoyment of Wagner, they 
may become independent of extraneous critical guidance 
in forming an opinion on the intricate harmonies and 
elaborate instrumentation of—‘‘Norma” and “ Sonnam- 
bula.” They may ultimately take an interest in what 
opera is ‘played: for now they go to hear Albani, or 
Titiens, or Nilsson, or Patti, or some other idol-singer, 
and care little whether the composer be Bellini, or 
Wagner, or N.N. 

If this taste for Wagner continues, it will be a glorious 
time for,Messrs. Gye and Mapleson, for Wagner can 
only be heard at the opera house. His music does not 
admit of being effectively done into books of airs, or 
brought down to an amateur rendering for voice and 
pianoforte. A fashionable gathering will enjoy ‘La ci 
darem,” or ‘ Suoni la tromba,” or “ Ah, non giunge,” 
as well in a drawing-room as in Covent Garden Theatre, 
and Verdi and Meyerbeer and even Beethoven give their 
amateur executants as little trouble and the listener as 
much gratification when rendered (? murdered) at home, 
as when given with all the stage accessories and the 
perfect execution ensured by the baton of Sir Michael 
Costa. But with Wagner it is the orcnesrra which 
reigns over all, and the prime donne, and the tenori leg- 
gieri e robusti, and the energetic baritone, and the great 
Burlybumbo with his double D, are comparatively un- 
important adjuncts. And what an orchestra does he 
require! Every known instrument lugged into the 
service, and the highest proficiency required in each 
individual performer. Mere mediocrity has no place: 
imperfection is not to be tolerated- Not only is Wagner 
beyond domestic performance, but we doubt if any 
society—even that which boasts a Royal and Illustrious 
violinist in its ranks—could make his music interesting 
inthe Royal Albert Hall. And the pet song of the first 
soprano or the first tenor—familiarly arranged for draw- 
ing-room performance—has no existence. Wagner must 
be heard at the Opera or not at all: even Professor Ella 
with a]l his taste and skill cannot bring him down to the 
comprehension of Belgravian ears. The opera with 
Wagner will rival as a forensic attraction the Row and 
the Rink, Prince’s and Hurlingham, the Zoo and 
the Flower-shows. Even six nights a week will be 
insufficient, and operatic Wagner Matinées must be 
started at once. 

It is not long since the musical language of Beethoven 
was “‘not understanded of the people,” and Wagner's 
disciples on this ground claim a position for their 
Master. We are not quite sure that Beethoven is even 
yet perfectly understood: but granting that Wagner's 
abstruseness has rendered or may render Beethoven 
simple by comparison, what are we to expect after 
Wagner? Surely nothing less than the Deluge. ‘This 
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flood, however, is at present a distant evil; and yet as 
Wagner may not always be the ruling power, we 
specially recommend the managers of our two operas 
to give the English public enough of him, and to make 
hay while the sun shines. There may be a speedy and 
powerful reaction: and opera-goers may wish to hear 
their favourites again in their old parts, or in Nigger 
melodies, or Revival Hymn music, or even interpreting 
our ‘* Gregorian ”’ street cries. 








DOCTORS IN MUSIC. 


The publication of an authentic list of Musical Men 
who have or had a doctor’s degree, has again called 
attention to that equivocal decoration. Formerly this 
degree was, for the most part, held either by musicians 
officially connected with one of the Universities, or by 
celebrated composers, whose names would confer as 
much honour as they could receive by the Academic 
distinction, Of late years, however, there have been 
examinations, and fees, and a sort of run on a social 
distinction which might be obtained on very easy terms 
—a small outlay of brains or money. At present the 
doctor’s degree in Music is as valuable a voucher for 
the cultivation and acquirements of its possessor as the 
M.A. degree is for the profound theological learning of 
the host of reverend gentlemen who are privileged to 
affix those ornamental initials to their name; with this 
essential difference however—that in the latter case 
there must have been residence and association, which 
in the Mus. Doc. is not required. Musicians certainly 
do not value a confrére one jot the more because he can 
call himself Doctor; rather would they think this 
decoration a reason for questioning his acquirements. 
The prefix is needless to the man who has done any- 
thing ; a mere brummagem stamp to one who has not. 
With the public, beyond the proprietors of ladies’ 
schools, we do not think the degree would mislead any 
one. The question will always be ready—Who is he, 
and what has he done? And thus willa man’s abilities 
be appraised. Occasionally specious charlatanerie may 
usurp the position of modest merit, but University 
degrees offer no safeguard against this. Those who 
confer such degrees are often more crotchety than 
critical ; and their judgment carries little weight. 

It seems the fashion now with young musicians at 
the commencement of their career, to seek University 
recognition : it may do them no harm, but it is but a 
rotten reed to depend upon. Let them rather seek 
humbler but more real honour from the school where 
they have worked and studied ; or let them be content 
with the approval of their immediate instructors. For the 
rest, honest work will bring its reward and recog- 
nition. 

Proposals lave lately been put forth, that candidates 
for certain posts connected with music, should be forced 
to obtain certificates from one or other self-constituted 
musical associations. The Society of Antediluvian 








Buffaloes may justly demand of a neophyte a certificate 
of his fitness from some of its members; but the quali- 
fication of a singer is the ability to sing, of an organist 
to play the organ, and not the certificate of any society 
that they think he can do so. The title of Mustctan is 
a noble one, and includes equally Sir Michael Costa 
and Billy Waters the blind fiddler. Between the two 
extremes who shall fix a line of worthiness or skill ? 
who has the right to forbid the humblest to practise his 
art according to his ability? From among the very 
humblest have sprung some of the brightest musical 
luminaries: we do not know that any of those have 
profited more by University degrees or certified com- 
petency, than by God's gifts and diligence in using 
them. 





OUR NEW MUSIC SCHOOL. 

The New National Training School is started, with a 
few Professors and a few scholars—a small beginning 
considering the fuss made about it. The Directors 
have contrived to connect a good many names with the 
school—names of musicians who in some cases hold 
offices in other institutions—in others are busy men 
with their hands full, and who have little time for the 
discharge of new duties. The working power is indeed 
unseen, but its effect will be prodigious. The staff may 
be small, but the Organization is wonderful, and the 
Influence overwhelming. The school is to absorb all 
the musical talent in London, and to attract all the 
ability in the provinces: ragged genius is to be fostered 
and encouraged ; and well-to-do talent is to be developed 
and regulated. For the first time in England there is 
an institution for the manufacture of composers by the 
score, of prime donne and less startling vocalists by the 
hundred ; of instrumental virtuosi according to demand, 
and of orchestral and choral executants ad infinitum. 
At some approaching ‘‘symphony competition,” instead 
of a meagre baker's dozen of competitors, they will be 
numbered by hundreds; a dozen Rubinsteins—all of 
home manufacture—will be heard nightly ; and there 
will be such a supply of great tenors and solo vocalists, 
that the public will throng to the Albert Hall for the 
sake of the music without caring a fig who sings it. 
Foreign music and musicians will be excluded from this 
country, and the English artist will make his foray 
every season on the continent, returning with his coffers 
filled with the spoil of the Celt, the Latin, and the Teuton. 
Perfection in English Music, disinterested love of it 
in English artists, and just appreciation in the English 
public—all this is within sight through our New School. 
May we speedily have the full fruition of so great 
blessings! And may we be duly grateful for them. 
And as of old a certain Merry King had his minstrels, 
and his fiddlers, and his fifers, and his drummers, to 
gladden his old soul, so may the musical multitudes 
who will owe their cultivation mainly to our modern 
Cole, gladden the souls of all who may hear them, and 
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on the foundation of good Music add a superstructure 
of good Morals. England is not without worthy 
attributes already: she is now really about to become a 
Musical Country ! 





RUBINSTEIN. 


Herr Rubinstein’s stay in England has been but 
short, but it has been a continued triumph, and few can 
dispute the fact of his now being the first pianist of the 
day. He has played at the Musical Union, at the two 
Philharmonic Societies, and given a series of Recitals 
which included music of the highest class by all our 
greatest composers. His first recital included specimens 
of J. 8. Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin, 
and three groups of compositions by Rubinstein himself. 
In the second recital were added to the above names 
those of Handel, Schubert, Field, and Weber; and so 
were composed the programs of the subsequent recitals. 
It is needless to criticize the manner in which they 
were played. Nothing more delightful, nothing more 
perfect, nothing more astounding can be imagined ; the 
most marvellous softness and delicacy on one side, on 
the other the most certain, powerful bravura playing ; 
and between the extremes all possible refinement and 
ease, all requisite energy and decision—absolute appre- 
ciation and perfect rendering of his author—everything 
done that can be done on the pianoforte, carrying away 
his audience with the greatest enthusiasm. Rubinstein 
has come and but now gone; we trust that a very short 
time will elapse ere he is again amongst us. We are 
sure that on every visit his welcome will be—if possible 
—warmer, and more hearty. It is probable, moreover, 
that on a future visit we may have learned to appre- 
ciate Rubinstein the composer as much as Rubinstein 
the pianist. Such a man and such a mind can hardly 
fail in anything undertaken. But if even he were to 
do no more than he has achieved, there will be few 
more glorious names in the history of Musical Art than 
that of Rubinstein. 








NOTES. 

All misgivings respecting the Musical Festival being held at 
Hereford in the accustomed form may now be dismissed; for the 
arrangements for the Festival are completed. The leading 
vocalists are Madlle. Titiens, Mdmes. Trebelli and Edith Wynne, 
Misses Bertha Griffiths and Enriquez; Messrs. Cummings, May- 
brick, Lewis Thomas, and Sims Reeves. The performances will 
take place in the second week in September: on Tuesday the 12th 
Elijah; on Wednesday, “ The Last Judgment” (Spohr), and 
Mendelssohn's ** Hymn of Praise ;” on Thursday, J. F. Barnett’s 
“ Raising of Lazarus” and Gounod’s ‘' St, Cecilia Mass ;” and on 
Friday, ‘‘ Zhe Messiah,” On the Tuesday evening Handel’s “ Sam- 
son” and the first part of ‘‘ The Creation” are to be given; mis- 
cellaneous concerts on Wednesday and Thursday evenings, and a 
concert of chamber-music for Friday evening. Mr. G. Townshend 
Smith will conduct the Festival as usual. 


Dr. Wesley's successor as organist of Gloucester Cathedral is 
Mr. 0. H. Lloyd, of Magdalen College, Oxford. He will conduct 
at the Meeting of the Three Choirs next year, which will take 
place at Gloucester. 





Mr. Ralph Nevill writes to the Times complaining of the practice 
of encoring overtures at the Opera, particularly instancing the 
case of “* Tannhduser,” which opera lasted till three quarters past 
midnight. “ The object of an overture,” he says, ‘is to prepare the 
minds of an audience, and put them in a fit state for the drama 
following. The more fine and successful the overture, the more 
senseless it must be to condemn an audience, ripe for the opening 
scene, to go back to the beginning and work up their feelings over 
again. It is a notion, in fact, only fit for a nation of shopkeepers, 
desirous of getting twice as much as they have paid for. Those 
who are particularly struck with either| overture or opera should 
go a second time to hear them, instead of trying to cheat the 
management by demanding an encore. To encore a song in an 
opera is barbarous and fatal to art, but to repeat an overture is 
outrageous ; and it is an irony of fate that it should happen to a 
work of Wagner, who makes so strong a point of dramatic com- 
pleteness and propriety.” The overture is possibly encored for 
the sake of those who have come in late, or as a means of annoy- 
ance to those who don’t want it; or as a joke without a defined 
object. The longer the overture the more fun—testibus “ Tell” 
and ‘ Semiramide.” 


The Royal Dramatic College does not improve in its financial 
condition. The Lord Mayor has suggested an appeal on behalf of 
that institution to those throughout the country, who sympathis® 
with the actor or actress in old age and poverty, and support and 
admire the drama. The annual income has since 18738 failed to 
meet the expenditure, and there will be no option with the com- 
mittee, unless a generous response is made by the public in the 
way of donations and annual subseriptions, but to close the building, 
and throw its present occupants upon the world. The College is 
capable of receiving twenty pensioners; but this number has, for 
want of funds, been reduced to thirteen. Subscriptions may be 
forwarded to the Lord Mayor at the Mansion House; or to the 
Secretary, Mr. De Carteret, 13, Regent Street. Her Majesty is 
the patroness of the College, the foundation-stone was laid by the 
Prince Consort, and that of the Central Hall by the Prince of 
Wales. A comparatively small sum will keep the College going. 


The Musical Festival at Birmingham will have the following 
program :—On Tuesday morning, Aug. 29, ‘* Elijah”’ by Mendels- 
sohn; Tuesday evening, cantata, “ The Corsair,” by Mr. Cowen, 
and a miscellaneous part; Wednesday morning, new oratorio, 
“The Resurrection,” by Professor Macfarren ; Wednesday evening, 
new sacred cantata, ‘‘ Zion,” by Niels Gade, and a miscellaneous 
part; Thursday morning, “‘ The Messiah; Thursday evening, 
cantata, ‘‘ The Crusaders,” by Niels Gade, and a miscellaneous 
part; Friday morning, “ The Last Judgment,” by Spohr, ‘ The 
Last Supper,” by Wagner, and Beethoven’s Mass, No. 1, in C; 
Friday evening, “ St. Paul” by Mendelssohn, 


We would call attention to an article abridged from the Hour in 
another part of our columns. It is interesting not only as 
chronicling the fact of the ‘‘ Messiah” being performed four times 
at Rome, but also as illustrating the feeling with which it was 
regarded, and the effect the music produced upon the audience. 
These, indeed, seem to have been struck with the difficulty of the 
achievement, as much as with the result attained, 


M., de Retz, in the Ménéstrel, noticing the return of ‘‘ son Altesse 
royale le Prince de Galles,” and of ‘son altesse primadonnienne 
Adelina Patti,” does not think everything “ rose dans le metier da 
prince,” particularly seeing what he had to do between landing at 
Plymouth at four o’clock and being in his box at the Opera-house 
at half-past ten. Comparing the reception in the theatre of their 


two highnesses, he says that Patti had “le God save the Queen 
en moins, et une pluie de bouquets en plus ;” otherwise there was 


no great difference. 


The Gregorianizers at St. Paul’s seem in their selection of musi¢ 
to have gone in for extremes : the Society’s organist having played 
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before the service ‘‘a Sonata in D minor by Alphonse Mailly, the 
Belgian organist ; the Adagio from Haydn’s Quartet, No. 5, Op. 5; 
and the ever welcome Barcarolle from Sterndale Bennett’s Fourth 
Concerto ;” after the service ‘‘ Henry Smart’s solemn March in E 
flat.”’ English Cathedral Music could furnish nothing but a con- 
tribution of the present organist of St. Paul’s—*t What are these 
which are arrayed in white robes,” its appropriateness consisting 
in the allusion to the twelye hundred choristers in surplices— 
many of whom we are told, wore the cassock also—thus emulating 
the dramatic euthusiast who never played Othello without blacking 
himselfallover. Of course, there were no females among the 1200, 
and there was an odd and even—boys and men—allotment of the 
verses to represent an antiphonal effect. Altogether the affair 
seems to have been creditable to the Gregorian Association and to 
no one else. 


Sir John Goss and Mr. Arthur Sullivan are to receive on the 
first of June the honorary degree of, Mus. Doc. Cantab., for which 
purpose they are to attend at Cambridge. We trust both gentle- 
men will be benefited by the process. 





The Cambridge University Senate have decided to confer the 
honorary degree of Doctor in Music on Herren Brahms and 
Joachim: it is not expected that the engagements of the two 
celebrated Germans will enable them to graduate before February, 
1877. 








CRYSTAL PALACE. 


The “‘ great flower show of the season” was opened 
on May 18, when there was also a concert by the Palace 
choir and orchestra and the united bands of the Scotch 
Fusiliers and 1st Life Guards. There was a large 
attendance, and everything passed off exceedingly 
well. 

It was intended to signalise the return of the Prince 
of Wales by a special display of fireworks at the Crystal 
Palace on May 24, but the weather was unpropitious, 
and the set pieces could not be exhibited; the Indian 
devices are consequently reserved until the 1st of 
June. The aerial display came off in due course. On 
May 25 Mr. Simpson’s adaptation, ‘‘ A Scrap of Paper,” 
was represented in the theatre by Mr. Hare’s company. 
“ Man and Wife,” “The Marble Heart,” the ‘ Bachelor 
of Arts,” ‘* Pygmalion and Galatea,” ‘ Married Life,” 
** Sophocles,” ** Gidipus at Colonos,”’ with Mendelssohn's 
music, will follow, and complete the last series of plays 
before autumn, The artists engaged are Messrs. 
Kendal, Hare, Leathes, Denison, Newton, Noel, Cath- 
cart, Collette, Vezin, Kyrle, Kelly, Mattheson, Vincent, 
Moxon, Kemble, Conway, James, Dewar, Palmer, Mill- 
ner, Teesdale, Odell, Poulton, and Wyndham, and Mes- 
dames Warde, Ingram, Cowle, Cross, Coghlan, Hathway, 
Farren, Daly, Duncan, Rooke, Eastlake, Lee, Vokins, 
Hughes, Vining, and Robertson. 

The concert of the Tonic Sol-Fa Association, one of 
the most interesting of the Crystal Palace annual 
entertainments, took place on May 24. The young 
choristers assembled in considerable force, about 4000 
strong, and the two commanders, Messrs. Proudman 
and McNaught, put them through their vocal parade 
with admirable skill and precision. The selection of 
music was partly devotional and partly secular, the 
latter rather predominating, but both executed with the 
freshness to be expected from young voices, and with 
a very creditable attention to time and harmony, The 
opening hymn, ‘0 God, we praise Thee,” was given 





with a solemnity that impressed the large audience, 
and obtained a well-deserved compliment, which might 
be equally divided between the conductor and the choir. 
‘‘ Buttereups and daisies,” was, we suppose, an offering 
to the young friends of the musicians amongst the 
audience, and it was loudly applauded. A national 
chorus, ‘‘ Hurrah for England,” was of course received 
with sympathetic hurrahs, and the school song of “ The 
Newsboy,” was very amusing. The grandest success 
of the concert was, however, the old familiar air,“ The 
Blue Bells of Scotland,” arranged as a part song, and 
given with great taste and feeling. Another old air 
from the North, ‘‘ Caller Herrin’,” was also given, and 
received the usual welcome ; and the concert terminated 
with a very fine delivery of the National Anthem, 
strengthened by considerable support from the audiene 
All the resources of Her Majesty’s Opera will be 
brought into requisition to give éclat to the musical 


and artistic ‘‘ benefit féte’’ by Mr. Mapleson, which will 


take place in the Crystal Palace and grounds on the 
10th of next month. There will be a firework display 
in the evening. 








ALEXANDRA PALACE. 





The first of the course of Lectures on Music in the 
New Lecture Theatre at the Alexandra Palace was 
given on May 17 by Mr. Lindsay Sloper, who read a 
paper on ‘* Music in England, Past, Present, and 
Future.” Mr. Sloper was assisted by Mdme. Cave 
Ashton, Miss A. Vernon, Miss J. Meenan, Mr. J. Cum- 
mings, Mr. J. H. Pearson, Mr. Wilford Morgan, and 
Mr. Maybrick. On May 24 Mr. Sloper lectured on 
**Thoroughness and Work in Music.” The word 
thorough,” Mr. Sloper said, was a favourite with 
him, and he deplored nothing more than the absence 
of thoroughness in teaching, whether of music or any 
other art. He contrasted the manner in which pro- 
fesssors in England merely supplement their incomes 
by teaching, whereas in France and Belgium music is 
taught scientifically by professors who seldom appear 
in public. Mr. Sloper dwelt strongly on the necessity 
of co-operation between teacher and pupil. Patience, 
perseverance, confidence in the teacher's skill, and 
strict obedience to his instructions, were necessary 
from the pupil, and it was the duty of the teacher to 
possess an earnest desire for the success of his pupils, 
patience, method, and control of temper. It was also 
essential that he should not be hampered, as he too 
often was, by the interference of the parents of his 
pupils. The lecture was illustrated by some admirable 
pianoforte music performed by ladies and gentlemen 
pupils of Mr. Sloper, who illustrated most effectively 
his view of ‘‘ Thoroughness in Work.” 

On May 19 the celebration féte in honour of the 
return of the Prince of Wales took place at the Alex- 
andra Palace, when the opera ‘‘ J! Trovatore"”’ was per- 
formed by the artists of the Royal Italian Opera, 
Covent Garden, and in the evening there was a special 
display of fireworks. : 

On May 27 ‘he great national celebration of the 
Queen's birthday took place, when the “ Beggar’s Opera” 
was given, supported by a powerful company. There 
was a balloon ascent, military bands, Broekman’s 
Circus, and out-door amusement of every kind, together 
with a special firework display. 
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HANDEL’S “MESSIAH” AT ROME. 


(Abridged from the Hour.) 

Handel's ‘* Messiah’ has been performed four times 
in the grand Sala of the Pamphili Palace, under cir- 
cumstances not a little curious and remarkable. The 
closing of the Sistine Chapel, and silence of its celebrated 
choir, gave rise three years ago to the formation of a 
society called the Roman Musical Society, under the 
patronage of the high Roman Ultramontane aristocracy, 
from whose ranks for the most part were selected as 
members such dilettanti, whether ladies or gentlemen, 
as were possessed of musical talent, instrumental or 
vocal. Prince Altieri consented to be president, with a 
distinguished committee, and the sole direction was 
given to Mustafa, formerly chef of the choir of the 
Sistine Chapel, a most talented and accomplished 
musician, intimately acquainted with the classical 
music of other countries, as well as of his own. By 
his indefatigable exertions a choir of about a hundred 
male and female voices was soon collected and put into 
training, an orchestra numbering nearly seventy per- 
formers being formed at the same time. Having been 
thus formed and trained, the new society made its début 
by performing the ‘ Moses in Eyypt,” and that with an 
execution so admirable as at once to place it in the first 
rank. Last year they performed, for the first time at 
Rome, Spontini’s Vestale. Encouraged by their success, 
the society determined to take another step in advance, 
and execute, for the first time in Rome, the ‘* Messiah” 
of Handel! This announcement created no small sen- 
sation here. Every lover of classical music desired to 


hear this—to Italians—novel performance. And among 
foreigners, expecially the English, there was a flutter 


of excitement—a keen desire to hear at Rome their 
special oratorio par excellence. But to obtain an invita- 
tion was no easy matter. The society is a private one ; 
the grand Sala at the Pamphili Palace, where the per- 
formance took place, will not hold more than 700 when 
crowded, and each member has only a limited number 
of tickets to dispose of, which most naturally are given 
to friends. Moreover, the first performance was pro- 
nounced to be a decided success; so then, of course, 
every one desired to go, and there was a rush for 
admittance. I almost despaired of succeeding, and it 
was only at last by the kindness of the Prince President 
himself that I received an invitation to the final per- 
formance. All the musical critics here state that the 
society interpreted the composition with a scientific 
appreciation, a taste, a rendering of the ensemble, and of 
the smaller nuances, which approached to an ideal per- 
fection. 

Numerous causes contributed to this successful result. 
loremost, no doubt, the facility with which fine voices 
are found at Rome; the musical instruction of the 
Roman dilettanti, superior to that, probably, of other 
countries ; the perseverance, the determination of the 
performers—but, above all, the direction of a man of 
the genius and talent of Mustafa. An admirable singer, 
a learned musician, familiarised since his infancy with 
the musical classics—the tradition of which is preserved 
in the Pontifical Chapels—-Mustafa was perhaps the 
only maestro among so many other distinguished ones 
who could revive these traditions, and obtain a choral 
execution so perfect of the chef d’wuvre of foreign music. 
It is said here that when the ‘‘ Messiah" was proposed 
those who the most admire Mustafa’s great talent were 





—_—— 


doubtful of success. Mustafa, said they, will know 
how to interpret the music of Handel, but how will he 
make the performers understand its character, and the 
Italian public appreciate this work of the great German 
composer? How? Ah! that is the secret of science, 
of genius—the secret, in a word, of Mustafa. This, 
however, is certain, that the whole of the “‘ Messiah” 
has been executed ; that the chorus sang the exact notes 
without the suppression of a single _ ; that the four 
parts were sung with a precision which caused a most 
accomplished musician to exclaim, ‘‘ What clearness!” 
So much as to the material execution. ‘ But,” re- 
marks a Roman musical critic, ‘‘ as regards the general 
rendering, the nuances, the expression, that is to say the 
life of the music, he who has not heard the choruses of 
the “‘ Messiah " executed by the Roman Musical Society 
cannot form an idea of them. As to the soloists, I 
should pay them a compliment beyond measure if I 
said that they were perfectly equal to their task. Many 
excuses can be found in their favour, the chief one being 
that, however excellent they might have been, they 
would still have lost in comparison with choirs excep- 
tionally perfect. When one hears fifty female voices, 
of which the soprani charm your ears by high notes 
whose clearness and intonation would lead you to sup- 
pose that they issued from one throat; and when the 
basses frasseggiano in the most masterly style and 
execute the most difficult scales with the most admirable 
ensemble—the soloists, however good, can only obtain a 
comparatively moderate effect. Nevertheless, all ren- 
dered them justice, and I myself, without flattery, can 
sincerely compliment Signora Clementi, who most ar- 
tistically enabled us to appreciate the beauties of her 
role, and Signor Calzanera (basso), who so well rendered 
the recitative ‘‘ Si, disse, Dio delle battaglie il Dio,” 
and sang still better the grand air in the second part; 
Signora Antonis (contralto), and Signor Alessandroni 
(tenor), also gave proof of remarkable skill.” I quite 
concur in the justice of this criticism. And though the 
execution of the soloists did them great justice as 
dilettanti, one could not but miss the exquisite rendering 
of the solo parts by such voices as we are accustomed 
to hear in England; those of Clara Novello, Sims 
Reeves, and the rest. I must also do the Italians 
justice by testifying that the sublimest passages of the 
* Messiah’ were perfectly appreciated by them, a proof 
that they fully understand and admire the sublime and 
beautiful, from whatever quarter it may come, and to 
whatever age it may belong. All the finest choruses 
and airs were received with real enthusiasm, and three 
of the former, including the ‘‘ Hallelujah Chorus,” were 
encored. 

The orchestra greatly contributed to the perfect exe- 
cution, a result due to Mustafa, who directed it, and to 
the use he made of the Roman Orchestral Society, 
directed by the eminent violinist Pinelli. This Orches- 
tral Society had previously been formed for the cultiva- 
tion of classical music, especially that of the German 
school, under the patronage of Liszt, Ramaccioti, 
Pinelli, and Sgambati, having its headquarters at Sala 
Dante. Two distinct and separate schools were thus 
formed; the one, that of the Sala Dante, and the other 
that of the Sistine and other Pontifical Chapels, under 
the Mustafa, the Melizzi, and the Capocci. The union 
of these two schools was happily effected in fact, if not 
formally, when the execution of the ‘ Messiah” was 
determined upon, which has succeeded so perfectly, 
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precisely in consequence of this virtual union. 


It may 
now, therefore, be truly said, that in Rome a Catholicity 
of sentiment has been arrived at in respect of grand 
musical compositions and their authors, alike indepen- 
dent of nationality and epoch. 








THE NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


On May 17 H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, as 
chairman of the Committee of Management, formally 
opened the National Training School for Music at 
Kensington-gore, an institution of which he was one of 
the earliest and most energetic promoters, and the first 
stone of which was laid by him on December 18, 1873. 
The majority of the other memhers of the committees 
were in attendance. A private visit to the school had 
been paid on May 138 by Her Majesty the Queen, ac- 
companied by the Empress Augusta of Germany, the 
Princess Beatrice, and Prince Leopold, for which oc- 
casion the entrance-hall, vestibule, and staircases had 
an extra coat of paint. The Duke of Edinburgh, 
accompanied by the Duke of Connaught, was received 
by the committee, the staff of the school, and some 82 
students with every mark of respectful loyalty, and was 
conducted over the building. The various professors 
and their pupils were presented to their Royal High- 
nesses in the class-rooms, and the Duke of Edinburgh 
addressed a few words of encouragement to each. 
There was no address read, and after his inspection of 
the building, which occupied some time, his Royal 
Highness declared the school duly opened, and after- 
wards presided as chairman at a meeting of the com- 
mittees of management and finance. His Royal 
Highness presented to each of the 82 students two 
admission tickets to the congratulatory concert at the 
Albert Hall in honour of his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales. 














THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


The fifth and last concert of the Amateur Orchestral 
Society on May 6 was held in aid of the German Hos- 
pital at Dalston. The Duke of Edinburgh played the 
violin obbligato in Braga’s Serenade, sung by Miss 
Robertson to Sig. Randegger’s pianoforte accompani- 
ment. His Royal Highness was ‘the observed of all 
observers,” and his performance was of course much 
admired. 

The attractions of the congratulatory concert given 
on May 17 in honour of the Prince of Wales’s return, 
filled the Hall some time before the arrival of the Royal 
party ; and nothing could have been better calculated 
to testify English loyalty, and the people’s personal 
regard for the Prince. As soon as the presence of the 
Royal party was observed the audience rose en masse, 
the orchestra played the ‘ National Anthem,” and 
shouts of welcome resounded from all parts of the hall. 
After this, the loyal demonstration, Weber’s overture 
to “ Der Freischiitz,” (a work which possibly had some 
special fitness for the occasion) introduced the following 
selection, supported by Malle. Titiens, Mdme. Tre- 
belli-Bettini, Mr. Cummings, M. Faure, and the 
Royal Albert Hall chorus: Duet, ‘ In questo Suolo,” 
Donizetti; Air, ‘‘ Ocean, thou mighty monster,” 
Weber ; Chorus, ‘‘ Ye mariners of England,” Pierson ; 
Romanza, “Sei Vendicata Assai,” Meyerbeer; Part 








song, ‘‘ Welcome,” J. Barnby; Quartet, “Il cor ¢ la 
mia fe,” Beethoven ; Rondo, “ Pensa alla patria,” 
Rossini ; Air and chorus, ‘ Inflammatus est,” Rossini; 
Solo and chorus, ‘God bless the Prince of Wales,” 
B. Richards. The concert was quite long enough for 
the audience, who were anxious to make another 
demonstration. This they did at the end, and the 
Prince acknowledged it by bowing from his box. 








FESTIVAL OF THE SONS OF THE CLERGY. 


The 222nd anniversary festival of the Corporation of 
the Sons of the Clergy was celebrated on May 17 at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, in the presence of the Lord Mayor 
and Sheriffs, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Bishops of London, Winchester, Ripon, St. Asaph, &c., 
&e. The service, which was fully choral, was preceded 
by Handel's “ Occasional Overture” by the organ and 
a full orchestra. The anthem was a selection from 
Mendelssohn's ‘“ Elijah,” commencing with the reci- 
tative, “‘ Ye people rend your hearts.” It was sung by 
a choir of 250 voices, accompanied by organ and 
orchestra. Before the sermon, the ‘ Old Hundredth 
Psalm was sung by the choir and congregation, and 
Handel’s ‘ Hallelujah’’ brought the service to a 
close. 











THE LONDON GREGORIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The fourth annual service of the London Gregorian 
Association drew a large assembly to St. Paul's 
Cathedral on the evening of May 18. There was a 
choir of about twelve hundred voices, who were 
accompanied by anumerous band and the organ, at which 
Mr. W. Warwick Jordan presided. The music was 
chiefly but not exclusively Gregorian ; and its execution 
was most impressive. The Association may be con- 
gratulated on their success in organising these gather- 
ings, and on their popularizing the old church melodies. 
To the energy of their leaders—and notably to the Rey. 
Thomas Helmore, who directed this meeting, as he has 
so many others—is due every acknowledgment for 
constancy in their aims, and tact in pursuing them. 














THANKSGIVING SERVICE IN ST. PAUL'S. 


A thanksgiving service for the safe return of the 
Prince of Wales was held in St. Paul’s Cathedral on 
Saturday, May 27. Dr. Stainer conducted, and 
Mr. George Cooper presided at the organ. The service 
was preceded by Handel’s overture to ‘“ Esther,” played 
by the orchestra and organ. The service-music used 
was that (a cleverly written Magnificat and Nune 
Dimittis in C major) which was composed by Mr. Henry 
Gadsby expressly for and performed at the cathedral 
on the occasion of the Dedication Festival last year. 
The special feature was the Dettingen Te Dewn, which 
was given in the place usually assigned to the anthem 
—after the third collect. This work was given with 
very impressive effect on Saturday, when the bass 
solos, ‘‘ When Thou tookest upon Thee,” and ‘* Vouch- 
safe, O Lord,” were sung respectively by Mr. De 
Lacy, Mr. Thurley Beale, and Mr. Winn. The trumpet 
obbligato was played by Mr. Willmore. After the 
prayers and before the blessing the Old Hundreth 
psalm was sung, the congregation, as requested, joining. 
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HARD TIMES FOR CHURCH SINGERS. 


There has been no little commotion in New York 
City among the so-called ‘‘ Church Choirs,” the several 
quartets of ladies and gentlemen who discharge that 
duty being either dismissed altogether or having their 
salaries materially reduced. The New 


fork Tribune 


devotes a very long article to the subject, and to its 
statistics ; from this we extract the following : 


‘Probably at no time since New York became the 
centre of high salaries in church choirs have there 
been so many changes as during the year beginning 
May 1. It is a matter of very little difficulty to deter- 
mine the reason for the falling off of musical appropria- 
tion, and the consequent changes in the membership of 
Choirs. The primary gause is the “hard times.” 
Again, the arguments in favour of volunteer or congre- 
gational singing have determined several churches to 
dispense with a quartet of salaried singers altogether. 
These causes have thrown out of employment a large 
number of singers, including many of the favourites, 
who have given up their situations rather than submit 
to a reduction of salary. But their places have been, 
to a great extent, filled with new singers, or those 
whose lack of reputation makes it politic to accept such 
salaries as may be offered, and the consequence is that 
many singers who have been prominently before the 
church-going public have been obliged at the last minute 
to accept much lower salaries than heretofore or leave 
their positions. 

Although a few committees are yet holding out, in 
the hope of securing a Titiens or a Mario at the low 
figures induced by the large supply, the majority of the 
positions are now filled, and the sound of the musical 
‘trot’ has ceased. As an illustration of the Music 
Committee’s work, take the “trots” which have just 
broken up at the Rey. Dr. Chapin’s Church, at Fifth- 
avenue and Forty-fifth street, and to which the greatest 
publicity has been given. The position of soprano, 
made vacant by the engagement at the Broadway 
Tabernacle of Miss Thursby, was eagerly sought, and 
about 50 singers succeeded in obtaining the opportunity 
for a practical trial in the church. The announcement 
of the first evening’s test was answered by a crowded 
house, and when the request was made that all those 
desiring to take part in the contest should remove 
from the body to the gallery of the church, nearly the 
entire congregation arose, and with rolls of music 
marched to the rapid beatings of their own hearts to 
the seats above. For three hours the panorama of 
sopranos passed over the musical disk with one 
enervated organist and two alternating blow-boys in 
the background. ‘Angels ever bright and fair” ap- 
peared to be the favourite selection, and when it came 
to the words “ take, O take me,” which were delivered 
with all the pathos demanded by the text, it appeared 
a direct and touching appeal to the hearts and pockets 
of the committee. Soon after 11 p.m. a fresh orchestra 
was substituted, and it was nearly midnight before the 
contest was adjourned until another evening. 

The expenditure for church music, for the year, has 
been reduced, as a general rule, one-third, and in many 
cases one-half, from last year’s schedule. Whether 
this reduction is to be a permanent thing remains to be 
seen. The result will be watched with much interest 





by those whose principal revenue is thus curtailed. 
The number of such persons is very great. At Mr, 
Wardwell’s agency, the applicants for situations reached 
nearly 200, sufficient to supply 50 churches with choirs ; 
and a single advertisement for tenors and basses wag 
responded to by about 130 persons. The general 
reduction of salaries, with the introduction of less 
elaborate music, has not been accomplished without 
more or less internal strife. In large congregations 
there appears always to be a difference of opinion on 
the question of church music, and it is stated that the 
present move for low prices with the consequent 
selection in many cases of less prominent singers, has 
not been brought about without much debate. In one 
church where the question came up, the young members, 
finding that they were about to lose their choir, swept 
the board of the Music Committee, the members of 
which had served for years, and formed a unanimous 
committee to sustain the musical prestige of the church, 
The majority of changes from choir to congregational 
singing, and the adoption of the volunteer system, are 
made in the Presbyterian, Baptist, and churches other 
than Protestant Episcopal. In the latter, while the 
reduction in salaries has been effected, music plays too 
important a part to admit of a precentor unaided except 
by the congregation.” 


The above shows a state of things which never 
existed in this country to any great extent: but it is 
not so very long since certain proprietary chapels aided 
the attraction of a popular preacher by a paid quartet 
of professional singers. Practically such choirs and such 
chapels are extinct in this country, and in neither case 
is there any cause for regret. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS. 


The annual performance of “‘ The Messiah” on May 
5, in aid of the funds of the Royal Society of Musicians, 
was conducted by Mr. Sullivan, Mr. W. G. Cusins 
being summoned to Windsor Castle by Her Majesty. 
The choruses were capitally sung. Mdme. Lemmens 
Sherrington, in “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” 
Mr. W. H. Cummings, in ‘‘ Thou shalt break them in 
pieces,” Mr. Lewis Thomas, in ‘‘Why do the nations?” 
and Miss Catherine Penna, in “ Rejoice greatly,” de- 
serve special mention. Mr. E. J. Hopkins was at the 


organ. 
——EE = 


Memorut Tas.ets 1x Lonpon.—Tablets have been recently 
set up by the Society of Arts in houses formerly lived in by the 
following distinguished persons :— 

Samuel Johnson—17, Gough Square, Fleet Street. 

Edmund Burke—38, Gerrard Street, Soho. 

George Canning—37, Conduit Street. 

Michael Faraday—2, Blandford Street, Portman Square. 

David Garrick—5, Adelphi Terrace. 

Horatio Nelson—147, New Bond Street. 

Mrs, Siddons—27, Upper Baker Street. 


The following is a list of tablets previously erected :— 


John Dryden—43, Gerrard Street, Soho. 

John Flaxman—7, Buckingham Street, Fitzroy Square. 
George Handel—25, Brook Street. 

Benjamin Franklin—7, Craven Street. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds—47, Leicester Square. 

Lord Byron—16, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 
Napoleon I1l,—3a, King Street, St. James's. 
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DRAMA. 





At Drury Lane Theatre Signor Rossi’s Macbeth 
furnished much to praise, and little to question. He 
adopts the view that Macbeth is instigated to his evil 
course by his wife, and by the promptings of the weird 
sisters. This idea was well expressed, from the sugges- 
tive hints of the witches, to the interview with his wife. 
In the scene of the murder of Duncan, Signor Rossi is 
at his best : nothing can well be finer than his horror- 
struck demeanour. Mdme. Pareti’s rendering of Lady 
Macbeth is marvellously fine. Again, in the banqueting 
scene, Signor Rossi’s by-play after the guests have dis- 
persed is noticeably significant. The final contest with 
Macduff lacked fire, and his death was wanting in 
grandeur. On the whole Signor Rossi’s Macbeth seemed 
to please the audience more than either his Hamlet or 
Lear. 

On May 24 Signor Rossi undertook the part of Romeo 
for the first time in London. He of course looks too 
old, but little further exception can be taken to his 
impersonation. His love for Juliet is finely expressed 
throughout; and the scene in which Romeo, on the 
death of Mercutio, meets Juliet’s kinsman and forces 
him to the encounter, is powerfully given by Signor 
Rossi, and produced an electrical effect. In the last 
scene Paris is stabbed by Romeo whilst struggling for 
a dagger; and Romeo, after taking the poison, falls into 
a swoon at the foot of thetomb. Recovering conscious: 
ness, he finds the couch vacant upon which his bride 
had reclined, and imagines he sees the ghost of Juliet 
at a short distance off. Signor Rossi received the re- 
ward of frequent and enthusiastic applause. Malle. 
Cattaneo’s Juliet was remarkably good, and she fre- 
quently had to appear with Signor Rossi before the 
curtain. 

“La Petite Mariée”—a comic opera by Leterrier, 
Vanloo, and Lecocq—was produced at the Opera Comique 
on May 6. Itisa long affair, lasting about three hours 
and a half. The motive of the plot is not very pleasant 
—the desire of a married man to seduce the wife of his 
friend; and the means adopted are no nicer than the 
original design. The play if in English would never 
pass the licenser; but the French language covers a 
multitude of sins. There is some pretty music, and to 
this and the acting is due the partial success the piece 
obtained. On May 29 Lecocq’s pretty opera, ‘ Girofle 
Girofla,” was produced, and warmly received. Malle. 
Maes, Malle. Pauline Luigini, and MM. Raoult and 
Geraizer sustained the principal characters. 

At the Prince of Wales’ Theatre Mr. Byron's 
* Wrinkles” was succeeded on May 6 by Mr. Robert- 
son’s comedy “ Ours;”’ the altered bill producing a most 
satisfactory increase in the numbers of the audience. 
It is nearly ten years since the piece was first produced 
at this house, when Miss Marie Wilton then as now 
sustained the part of Mary Nettey. In every other case 
the original cast has been changed ; Miss Helen Terry 
is Blanche Haye, and Mrs. Leigh Murray Lady Shendlyn; 
Sir Alexander being played by Mr. Flockton; Hugh 
Chalcot is played by Mr. Bancroft; Angus Macalister by 
Mr. Coghlan; Prince Lerovsky, Mr. Archer, and Sergeant 
Jones, Mr. Collette. We need not discuss the merits of 
the piece, and we have nothing but praise for the actors, 
especially for Mrs. Bancroft and Miss Terry. The 
mounting of the piece was all that could be desired. 
Sheridan Knowles’s ** Hunchback” was produced at 





a 


the Haymarket on May 6, with Miss Neilson as Julia. 
The performances exhibited her grace and refinement 
to great advantage, and there was no want of vigour. 
Master Walter was played with dignity by Mr. Howe; 
and Mr. Hermann Vezin, as Sir Thomas Clifford, was 
much appreciated. Modus was played by Mr. Charles 
Warner, and Miss Minnie Walton, as Helen, was more 
than satisfactory. The house was well filled. Bulwer 
Lytton’s ‘* Lady of Lyons” was produced on May 29, 
and received with enthusiasm by a full house. Mr. 
Harcourt played Claude Melnotte, Miss Neilson Pauline, 
Mr. Howe Damas, and Miss Emily Thorne Deschapelles. 

MM. Didier, Schey, and company migrated from the 
Princess’s to the Royalty on May 18. The piece was 
‘* Le Reveillon,” of Meilhac and Halevy.. M. Feroumont 
as Duparquet, M. Didier as Gaillardin, and M. Schey 
as T'ourillon, were well supported by Mdme. Pirget as 
Fanny, Mdme. Daguy as Metella, and Mdme. Kebert 
as Joto. The performance was quite successful. ‘ Le 
Reveillon” gave way on May 25 to Edmond Gondinet’s 
“ Gavaux Minard et Compagnie,” in which Messrs. 
Didier and Schey take the characters of the elderly 
partners who have been young. Both gentlemen play 
with their wonted humour, and they are capitally sup- 
ported by Messrs. Noblet, Lecourt, and Mesdames 
Legrand, Hebert, Jourveille, Richer, and Daguy. 

At the Olympic 'lheatre, on May 15, Sir Randal 
Roberts made his first appearance in London in a 
comedietta entitled ‘* Under a Veil” written by himself. 
The novelty is weak, undramatic, and tedious. The 
plot hinges on the separation and subsequent bringing 
together of a young couple with the assistance of a 
double room. The part of Charles Devereux, which 
the debutant undertakes is an unthankful one; and the 
same remark applies to that of Lucy Mortimer, in which 
Miss Viola Dacre comes forward for the first time. 
Both beginners may do better with better opportunities. 
On May 24, ‘ Under a Veil,” was withdrawn for the 
comedietta, ‘‘ Naval Engagements,” in which Sir Randal 
Roberts took the part of Lieutenant Kingston, R.N. 
The baronet, although he wanted something of the 
nautical swing and manliness which might have been 
conveyed to the character, gave a very fair rendering of 
it. and one which, though short of perfection, was an 
infinite improvement on his first attempt, and was 
marked by promise for the future. The admiral had a 
humorous exponent in Mr. Vollaire. Miss Josephs 
was a spirited Jenny Mortimer, and Mrs. Stephens an 
effective Widow Pontifex. 

Mr. Henry Irving’s Richelieu, in Bulwer Lytton’s 
play, is one of his best performances, and its revival on 
May 15 drew a large attendance at the Lyceum. Louis 
XIII. was played by Mr. Beaumont, Baradas by Mr. 
Swinbourne, De Mauprat by Mr. Brooke, Joseph by 
Mr. Archer, Huguet by Mr. Stuart, and Julie de 
Mortemar by Miss Isabel Bateman. On May 24, Mr. 
Lewis's adaption of “ The Bells” was revived to a full 
house, with Mr. Irving in his popular part of Mathias. 

On May 15 Signor Salvini, after a successful tour in 
the provinces, appeared at the Queen’s Theatre, for the 
first time in London this season, in “ Othello.” 
Nothing could exceed the enthusiasm with which hé 
was received. In the general cast there is still room 
for improvement. 

Miss E. Farren took her first benefit at the Gaiety 
Theatre on the afternoon of May 18. Wigan's 
comedietta, The Model of a Wife,” acted by Messrs. 
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Strickland, Shelton, and Anson, and Mesgdames Toms 
and Forrest; and Mr. Buckstone’s comedy, ‘‘ Married 
Life,” by Messrs. Wyndham, Cecil, Sodtar, Warner, 
James, and Mesdames Farren, Thorne, Ewell, Hender- 
son, and Bufton, were well played. A pianoforte duet 
by Messrs. I’. Clay and A. Cellier, a recitation by Mr. 
Vezin, songs by Mrs. Howard Paul and Mr. Terry, 
and selections from the new burlesque of “ Rip van 
Winkle” completed the entertainment. ~ 

** Abel Drake,” a five act drama by Messrs. John 
Saunders and Tom Taylor, was produced on May 20 at 
the Princess’s Theatre. ‘ Abel Drake” first saw the 
light in the country, where circumstances combined to 
gain it a favourable reception. Adapted from a novel 
which had already won a certain amount of popularity 
in the North, it presented skilfully some aspects of a 
quarrel which is always waging in the manufacturing 
districts. ‘‘ Abel Drake” depicts the difficulty of the 
inventor in conflict with coldness and indifference on 
the one side and rapacity on the other. Every phase 
of such a struggle is interesting to North country 
audiences. As Mr. Saunders is moreover familiar with 
the scenes he depicts, and as he has introduced 
thoroughly characteristic details of life in manufac- 
turing districts, the piece had a strong attraction for 
those who recognised its truthfulness. No such source 
of attraction exists in London, and the story itself 
proved tedious. After the first act had passed, signs of 
disapproval commenced to make themselves heard ; the 
fourth act, which had in it some dramatic fire, failed to 
regain the ground that had been lost. The play is a 
weak production, though well mounted and well acted. 
Mr. Clayton gave a striking picture of the hero, a 
Lancashire inventor. His sorrows and difficulties, his 


defeat and despair, were depicted with singular skill, 
and the whole performance had admirable manliness 


and breadth. Miss Rose Coghlan made the most of 
Barbara, and gave in the first act a striking picture of 
misery and hate. Mr. J. H. Barnes played Laurence 
Wolcombe, but like his coadjutors, could not do much 
with what was at his disposal. Mrs. St. Henry was 
obviously unwell, and Mr. Fisher had an unworthy 
role in Mr. Wolcombe. The best character, and the 
only one who attempted Lancashire dialect, was the 
Job of Mr. Irish. Subsequently to the first production 
of the piece, Mr. Saunders, as he states in a letter to 
the papers—‘‘ bowing to criticism ’’—has altered and 
compressed it, and the drama has but three acts. 
As “ Abel Drake” is now played, there are no signs of 
weariness in the audience, and had the process of con- 
densation been used beforehand, the piece would have 
most probably satisfied and pleased in the first instance. 
On May 29 “ The Lady of Lyons” was produced, with 
Mr. H. J. Barnes as Claude, and Miss Rose Coghlan 
as Pauline. 

At the Adelphi Theatre the “ Colleen Bawn” intro- 
duces Mr. J. C. Williamson in the part of Myles-na- 
Coppaleen, who gave the part a rollicking good humour 
that is thoroughly infectious, together with no small 
measure of pathos. Miss Maggie Moore’s singing of 
the ‘‘ Cruiskeen Lawn” and other Hibernian melodies 
secured her in every case a hearty encore. Mr. Emery 
was Danny Mann, and Mr. Terris, Mr. Shore, Mrs. 
Alfred Mellon, and Miss Hudspeth played the other 
parts. The scene in the cave, with the bridge and the 
header, caused the usual sensation. “ Struck Oil” is the 
afterpiece, 





At St. George’s Theatre “ Alive or Dead,” a drama in 
four acts, adapted by Mr. Robert W. Hall from 
Dickens’s ‘‘ Mystery of Edwin Drood,” was produced 
on May 25, and was well received. Mr. Hall took the 
part of Kdwin Drood himself, Miss Carlyon was Rose 
Bud, and Mr. Harrold Neville Landless. 








ENTERTAINMENTS. | 


At the Langham Hall on May 4 ‘Leo Ross” (D. 
A. Moxey) gave a series of Recitations to a numerous 
audience. ‘Leo Ross” is not a reader like Bellew or 
Dickens ; he indulges in much more action, and his 
general style is more forcible and dramatic. He has 
also considerable power as a vocalist. The audience 
were much gratified by his various recitations, a tem- 
perance allegory—‘ The Rapids of Niagara,” by J. B. 
Gough, being one of the most appreciated. 








CHANGE. 


Blithely tripped a maiden 
Through the meadows bright, 
Laughing gaily as she went,— 
Heart and footstep light. 
Broke she into singing 
With a voice so rare, 
‘* Life! how sweet"and happy ! 
Neither pain nor care !” 


Met she soon her lover, 
Hand in hand they roved ; 
He in softest whispers 
Told her how he loved. 
Joyously the maiden 
Sang with song so rare, 
“ My love is true and noble! 
Life has naught of care!” 


One short year passed over, 

Through the meads again 
Roamed the pretty maiden, 

Sad, and full of pain. 
Broken-hearted, sighing, 

As she lingered there, 
“Oh, love is past and over! 

Life has naught but care !” 

ARTHUR KELSALL, 








Procram Mustc.—Enough harm is done already by the some- 
times absurd limitations given in descriptive programs of the pro- 
duetions of genius, as if a symphony were to be unfolded like the 
canvas of a panorama, and the flights of genius fettered by the 
limited conceptions of every day sentiment. Such is not the case; 
for, unless a work is specially designated by the composer himself 
to illustrate a special event or situation, the highest musical crea- 
tions are intended to exercise their powerful influence in various 
ways on differently organised constitutions. The subjects and 
ideas are like so many atoms floating in the air, ready to fructify 
the emotions of the listeners, according to the preparation of the 
soil; and if the listener be not sufficiently intelligent or trained, 
no program books in the world can supply his want of conception. 
Music is said to be a divine art; and how could it possibly merit 
this exalted attribute, if it were always to present itself in tangible 
forms of defined porgression.—E. H. Rendsburg. 
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NEW MUSIC. 





(AupHonsE Bertini & Co. ] 
One Thousand Guineas, a Walte. Composed by E. A. Youna. 

A kind of musical joke on the high price realised at a recent sale 
of dance-music. It is a tuneful and pleasing waltz: whether it 
will ever fetch the price of its title we leave to our readers’ judg- 
ment. 

Sweet Songster, mount. (The Skylark.) Words by E. J. Eacua- 
man. Music by A. Gopwin Fow zs. 

An unpretentious little chanson, in E flat, 12-8 time. It goes 
well with the words. Compass E to F, nine notes. 


Julietta, 
Cuan. 
The pleasing air of this romance is in A flat, 6-8 time, familiarly 


arranged with due regard to effect. It is a good teaching piece 
for moderately advanced students. 


Romance d'Amour for the Pianoforte. By Aur Sz. 





(J. B. Cramer. } 
‘*A Dead Love.” Song. The Words by Mrs. Entc Baxer. The 
Music by Cuartes Gounop. 

We think this song quite equal to any similar production of its 
gifted composer: in this instance he has been fortunate in his 
words, which almost seem to suggest the exact treatment they 
have received at his hands. There is nothing new in their senti- 
ment, but its expression is terse, and indicates profound feeling. 
The first portion is set in D minor, common-time, a recurring 
figure in the bass of the accompaniment bearing a few chords 
which admirably sustain and enhance the voice part; the mode 
changes to the major in the second part, and the form of accom- 
paniment changes to holding chords in the bass with reiterated 
triplets for the right hand. The melody itself shows all the power 
of its author, without any appearance of effort, and the ending (in 
the major) is as effective as simple. The compass is from D to F, 
ten notes. 


‘* Childhood.” Song. Written by CHas. J. Rowr. Composed 
by Jux1a Wootr. 

A compass of eleven notes in the key of E flat, 12-8 time, shows 
the framework of this song, which is in many respects peculiar, 
especially in the allotment of words to the air. A kind of naive 
effect is thus attained which suits the character of the verse, and 
the effect of originality is gained by recurring to old models. The 
air is appropriately accompanied. There are few people who will 
not be pleased with this song. 


“Only a Glance.” Song. The Words by Cus. J. Rowe. The 
Music by Jut1a Wootr. 

Miss Woolf has contrived to fit a graceful and expressive melody 
to lines which are awkward and unrhythmical. But as they are 
supposed to be the effusion of a young lady parting from her lover, 
their irregularity has a certain degree of appropriateness. As we 
have implied, no exception can be taken to the music, which is in 
the usual ballad form of four crotchets in a bar, with simple 
accompaniment. The key is C, and the compass extends from C 
below the stave to F on the fifth line. 


Three Songs for Children. Words and Music by Lavy Linpsay. 


Three pretty little airs, sure to please those for whom they are 
written. The subjects are ‘‘ The Gold-fish,” ‘ Doll’s Lullaby,” 
and ‘‘ The Swallow and the Robin.” 





{[Lamporn Cock. } 
“ The Ruined Castle.” Song. Composed by Maravenite. 

Words and music run on so merrily that it is a pity the general 
effect should be marred by a few bars in which the castle in the 
air becomes dissipated, leaving ‘‘a heart in ruins—dead!” Mar- 
guerite has chosen to relate her woes in E flat, common time, and 
with a range of ten notes, D to F. 








Minuetto and Trio, from the Symphony in G minor, composed by 
WittuM Srernpate Bennerr. Arranged for the Organ by 
Cuarues Steaaay, Mus. Doc. Cantab. 


This is one of a series of arrangements of select movements 
from Sterndale Bennett's works: we need say nothing of the beauty 
of this charming minuet in B flat, nor of the manner in which Dr. 
Steggall has arranged it for the organ. 


“The Seaman's Farewell to his Child.” Song. The Words by 
H. Dutoxen, Ph. D. The Music by Roserra O'Leary Vin- 
NING. 

No union of author and composer would promise a more suc- 
cessful song than that of the two names given above; and the 
promise is certainly kept in the instance before us. The little 
ruggedness about Dr. Dulcken’s verse is no hindrance to the 
setting, and Mrs. O'Leary Vinning’s touching and unaffected music 
will commend itself to every one. We believe that this song will 
become most extensively popular. The key is B, major and minor 
alternating, 3-8 time, the compass{O to E, ten notes. 


‘The Glory of Britain.” Song. Composed by Epwarp J. Carp. 

A patriotic volunteer song, on the theme ‘Defence, not de- 
fiance ;” the words, as usual, being more loyal than lyrical. It 
has a bold and striking tune in G, common and 3-4 (or rather 9-8) 
time alternating, with a compass of eleven notes, from B to E. 
It is marked as the first of a series of ‘‘ Songs of the Camp.” 


“* Minster Windows.” Song. The Words by Jerry Vocsx. The 
Music by Crmo Pinsvutti. 

A sombre but hopeful narrative of a lesson in patience and 
resignation inculecated by a sudden gleam of radiance from the 
‘‘gtoried windows richly dight” of a cathedral during Vespers. 
The declamatory style of the music is well suited to the words: 
and permits considerable display of passion by the vocalist. The 
Chevalier Pinsuti has thrown all his power into this air; it will 
probably prove as successful as anything he has previously done. 
The key is F, common time, the compass D to F’, eleven notes. 


“‘ Tenderness.” Song. The Poetry by E.G. Loverx. The Music 
by Crro Prinsurtt. 

Those who admire Pinsuti’s songs—and who does not ?—will be 
glad to see a new one from his prolific pen. The Chevalier is 
always himself and always with a difference: each song has a 
peculiar impress to distinguish it from its fellows; while they all 
are marked by pleasing melody and tasteful accompaniment. 
‘Tenderness ” is set in D—major and minor, 3-4 time, compass 
C to D. 


‘“‘ Fair Flows the River.” Duet. The Words by Frepenicn Enoon. 
The Music by Henry Smarr. 

A short and pleasing duet for soprano and contralto, simple and 
musicianly, without departing from the commonly received form. 
Each voice has a few bars of solo. Mr. Smart is never more suc- 
cessful than when he studies the tastes and powers of our drawing- 
room amateurs. 





{R. Cocks & Co.] 

The Little Gem Galop. By W. G. MarsHau. 

A lively little dance, likely, we think, satisfactorily to fit the 
special purpose for which its author composed it. 
Album Leaves. No.2. Schlummerlied Elfe. Ropent Scuumann. 

We need do no more than call attention to this favourite work 
of Schumann’s, which forms the thirtieth number of the Pianist's 
Library, and is carefully edited by Mr. Brinley Richards. Every 
player will be glad to possess it. 
The Dog and the Shadow. Song. Words by Rea. Music by 

BertHoup Tours. 

The old fable, turned appropriately into something like Doggrel, 
is illustrated by pretty music from the facile pen of Mr. Berthold 
Tours, who hag descended from his classical height to please the 
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little ones. No one will dispute his success; and the juvenile 

mind will be still further delighted by the portrait of a Dog and a 

Mutton-ehop and a Shadow, which forms the title-page. 

The Lark now leaves his watery nest. 
forte by G. F. Wesr. 

This favourite melody by Mr. J. L. Hatton is extended into a 
pretty little pianoforte piece with a good deal of brilliancy and but 
little difficulty, so as to enable a moderately skilled player to pro- 
duce a vivid impression. This style of arrangement is also useful 
to the student, as giving command of the keyboard. 


Transcribed for the Piano- 


(Howarp & Co.] 
Marche ¢ la Féte. Pour Piano. Par Frep. Scarsproox. 
Mr. Scarsbrook has not made his march on the old model, but 
has chosen a new figure and 2-4 time, in which his melody and 


rhythm are pleasing and well marked. It is a good piace d’occa- 
sion. 


{Hurcuines & Romer. } 
“Shall I compare thee to a Summer's Day? 
speare. Composed by Rosperr Hoan. 
** Summer Eve is gone and past.” 
Scott. Music by Roperr Hoar. 
Mr. Hoar has been content to fit an appropriate melody to 
Shakespeare's lines (the XVIIIth Sonnet), and to add a simple 
accompaniment, which will neither overpower the air, nor distract 
the attention of an audience from the singer. To the latter, he 
entrusts the task of so using his music as to give a satisfactory 
interpretation of the poet’s sentiments. The key is D, common. 
time, compass C to F, eleven notes. 
The Minstrel’s Song from “ Rokeby,’ is a good specimen of 
modern form both in verse and music being applied to old-time 
feeling. There is a realism about the accompaniment which is 


Sonnet, by Shake- 


Song. Poetry by Sir Walter 


apt, and not offensive as united with the words; and for these it 
would be difficult to find a more suitable melody: it has the ring 


of an old Volkslied. 
C to F. 


“My love.” (“TI love my love, and heloves me.”) Song. Words 
by 8S. Sarrnzs Jonpax. Set to Music by Bessiu Patuer. 

It is not ‘often that a successful vocalist is known asa good 
song-writer; and yet, given the necessary musical knowledge, the 
singer would appear to be peculiarly qualified to compose songs 
and to judge of their effect on the public. Practically, when a 
singer does produce a song, he writes specially for his own voice— 
and if the song breomes popular, it is generally through his per- 
sistently singing it. The amateur rarely cares for it if he only 
knows his own rendering. With respect to the song before us, 
Miss Palmer has been singing it in the country with great success, 
and we think that it will be much liked also by those who have 
not had the advantage of hearing the composer's rendering. The 
words—on the universally favourite subject—are simple and pretty, 
and the melody fits them admirably, and is capable of graceful 
and piquant delivery. The accompaniment fulfils its legitimate 
object and no more. The keyis C, 3-4 time, compass B below the 
stave to F on the top line. 


Key F, common-time, compass eleven notes 


(C. Lonspaue. } 
La Marina Italiana. Inno di Guerra. 
Tenesa J. C. West. 

A bold and original air well suited to the stirring verses of Fran- 
cesco d’ Ongaro, the whole of whose “hymn” is printed at the 
end. It is set in the key of D, 3-4 time, and the voice ranges 
from C below the stave to E on the fourth space. 
Canzone ad Fespero. From Wagner's Tannhauser. 

and edited by Jostan Prrman, 

Canzone del Pastore. From the same. 

Preghiera a’ Elizabetta. From the same. 

The above three excerpts show the smooth side of Wagner. 


La Musice composta da 


Arranged 





They are all very beautiful, and carefully arranged as they are 
will be acceptable to all who wish to join in Wagnerian glorifica- 
tion, without encountering his more characteristic—or as some say 
forbidding—productions. 

(Srantey Lucas, Weser & Co.] 
Andante et Rondo. Pour Piano et Violin. Par G. A. Ossonrna. 
Sonata. Pour Piano et Violoncello. Par G. A. Ospornz. 


It is pleasant to know that England contains many virtuosi to 
whom works like the above are acceptable, and by whom their 
beauties are appreciated. It is but little public recognition 
that is awarded to such works, although Mr. Osborne has been 
much more favoured in this respect than other English instru- 
mental composer. Love of art for its own sake must be the 
chief motive which actuates such men: the publie at large is both 
unable and unwilling to understand or admire them. We refuse 
to accept our own indigenous productions; we must go farther and 
often fare worse. Either of the above works—if brought out as 
that of some recognized foreign pet—or sufficiently bold foreign 
pretender—would elicit no end of praise from the guides and 
leaders of opinion, and from their confiding followers; but an 
Englishman will find his audience as small as it must be cultivated 
and independent. All honour, then, to Mr. Osborne, and those who 
are like him, who, in their favourite pursuit, furnish means of 
enjoyment to the select few whose influence must tell ultimately 
on a gradually if slowly widening circle of genuine lovers of music. 


Trois Pensées Capricieuses. Pour le Piano. 
Frfpéric W. Fuuuer. 

The first of these sketches—a Barcarollein A minor, is the most 
unpretentious and the most pleasing; the second, in D flat, and 
the third in G, have each pleasant characteristics, and prove that 
their author has some knowledge of how to produce effect by few 
notes well placed, and with symmetrical arrangement to carry out 
a clearly defined intention. If these sketches were the production 
of a foreigner with a name—(is Frédéric W. Fuller an English- 
man?)—they might have no end of admirers in England; but 
their author seeks recognition further off, and dedicates his work 
‘4 son altesse sérénissime Madame la}Princesse Dadiani de Min- 
grélie.” 

Two Songs. Words by W. Buaxe. Music by M. G. CanmicHagt, 

No. 1. ‘* Piping down the Valleys wild.” 

No. 2. ‘Infant Joys.” 

No. 1 is the introduction to the ‘‘ Songs of Innocence,” of which 
No. 2 is properly the first—a joy not two days old. Both are 
songs of joy—artless, unmixed joy, with a long and presumably 
happy future in store. In each case the setting is quite successful 
in its lightness and harmony with the sentiment: they are songs 
for children, and not less for those who retain sympathy for chil- 
dren and their joys and hopes. The former is in D, 6-8 time, 
with a compass from C to E, ten notes; the second in E flat, 
common-time, the melody within the octave of the key-note. 


Composées par 


[Novetxo, Ewer & Co.]} 
“ Under the Lilac.” Song. The Words byjGorpow Camppett. 
The Music by Artuur O’LEary. 

Mr. Campbell’s verse has the quaintness of the'17th century, 
with all modern grace, and tells his little narrative most effectively. 
It would be difficult to imagine a more appropriate setting; the 
only want is a vocalist with sufficient abandon and naiveté to do 
justice to the song as a whole. It is set in C, 2-4 time, the com- 
pass twelve notes, D to A. The accompaniment is in the best 
taste. 


(Weexzs & Co.} 
Rondo, on A minor for the pianoforte. By W. A. Mozanr. 

The title-page announces this rondo ‘‘as played by Anton 
Rubinstein.” If the playing of the great Russian virtuoso can be 
committed to paper, we trust all pianists will profit by the model 
offered them, and endeavour to go and do likewise. 
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PROVINCIAL. 


A purse, containing 100 guineas, with an address on vellum, 
has been presented to Mr. George Arnold, organist of the parish 
church, Petworth, as a testimonial of the esteem and respect in 
which he has been held during the sixty-four years he has 
occupied that position. 





A testimonial—consisting of a handsome timepiece of Egyptian 
design, and side ornaments of a corresponding character—sub- 
scribed for by the parishioners of Littleover, Derby, and a silver 
mounted inkstand, the offering of the choir, has been presented to 
the Rev. W. B. Buckwell—for twelve years past the Vicar of 
Littleover—and to Mrs. Buckwell, upon the oceasion of their 
departure from the parish. 

A meeting of the Shakespeare Memorial Committee was held 
on May 24, at Stratford-on-Avon, when the chairman, Mr. E. C. 
Flosser, announced that Mr. Edwin Booth, the well-known, 
American tragedian, had forwarded a hundred pounds for the 
project. The Council unanimously elected him one of the body 
of governors. 

We hear from Buxton that the concerts at the Pavilion, under 
the direction of Mr. Julian Adams, morning and evening, are 
increasing in popularity. Visitors express themselves in 
enthusiastic terms of the music selected by Mr. Adams and of its 
performance by the excellent corps of executants he has brought 
together this season. Although his orchestra is small Mr. Adams 
contrives to give entire symphonies of Haydn and Mozart, and 
other works of great composers, including overtures by Mendels- 
sohn, Beethoven, Weber, Auber, W. S. Bennett, Meyerbeer, &c. 
The enthusiastic musical director has created a love of art 
among the people, and endeavours to supply the want en- 
gendered by that love of art. 

The plans of Sir Gilbert Scott for the restoration of the exterior 
of the octagon and lantern of Ely Cathedral have been provisionally 
approved. These will involve an outlay of £3000. 

The gardens at New Place, Stratford-on-Avon, will shortly be 
opened free to the public on Saturdays, with the view of extending 
the privilege to other days if the experiment proves successful. 

Malle. Marie Krebs gave a recital at the Brighton Pavilion, on 
May 24, the program was very well selected, and there was a good 
audieuce. 

At the Brighton Theatre, Nicholas Nickleby is still the principal 
item on the bill, and attracts fair audiences. The members of 
the Austin Ballet Troupe appear each evening at the close of 
the play. 

At the Brighton Aquarium Malle. de Kolmar, the young Alsa- 
tian, has been singing at the special afternoon concerts. Mdme. 
Edith Wynne was engaged last Saturday afternoon. She took part 
with Mdlle. Bunsen in a duet from Le Nozze di Figaro, and sang 
a new ballad by Molloy, as well as other songs. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





We regret to announce the death on May 24 of Mr. Henry 
Kingsley, the brother of the late Canon Kingsley, well-known him- 
self as a novelist. Mr. Kingsley, who was the son of the late Rev. 
Charles Kingsley, rector of Chelsea, was born in 1830, and educated 
at King’s College, London, and Worcester College, Oxford. After 
leaving the University he went to Australia, where he remained 
for some years. He returned to this country in 1858, Since this 
period his best-known works have appeared. Among these are: 
‘* Recollections of Geoffrey Hamlyn,” ‘* Ravenshoe,”’ ‘ Austin 
Eliot,” “‘The Hillyars and the Burtons,” ‘‘ Leighton Court,” 
‘« Stretton,” ‘ Hetty,” and “ Old Margaret.’ In 1869 he became 
the editor of an Edinburgh newspaper, the Daily Review, the organ 
of the Scotch Free Church. While connected with that paper he 
visited the scene of the Franco-German War, and was present at 
the Battle of Sedan. He soon afterwards abandoned his connec- 
tion with the newspaper press and returned to novel-writing. His 
latest work, ‘‘The Grange Garden: a Romance,” has just been 
published. 


A public meeting (convened by the Vocal and Dramatic Artists’ 
Protection Society,) was held on May 4, at St. James’s Hall, ‘to 
take into consideration the subject of the Musical Copyright Acts, 
their use and abuse, and the late prosecutions for their alleged 
infringement.” The chair was taken by Dr. Baxter Langley. 
The Chairman said the musical profession would fall very low 
indeed if it became the prey of the common informer, which 
seemed to be the present tendency of things. It was a great 












misfortune that persons of respectability should lend themselves 


to that. There was, he believed, a universal feeling in the 
musical profession that something should be done, and he thought 
the best course, under the circumstances, was that which would 
be now proposed. There had been too much law-making on that 
subject, and if there were more freedom, the author, the musician, 
and the actor would all be in a better position. He thought a 
commission should be appointed to consider the state of the law, 
there being no certainty at present as to what songs could be sung 
and what could not. Messrs. Gordon and Jennings proposed 
that there should be a registration office for songs to meet the 
immediate difficulty, Several resolutions were passed, the most 
practical being that of Mr. Alsager Hay Hill,—‘' That, in the 
opinion of this meeting, the projected office of the Vocal and 
Dramatic Artists’ Protection Society, proposed by Messrs. 
Gordon and Jennings, will meet all requirements.” The pro- 
ceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 

The eighty-seventh anniversary of the Royal Literary Fand 
was celebrated by a banquet at Willis’s Rooms on May 3. In the 
absence of the president of the society, the Earl of Derby, the 
chair was occupied by the Earl of Carnarvon, who was supported 
by Lord Houghton, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Lord 
Mayor, the Netherlands, Swedish, and Persian Ambassadors, 
Lord O’Hagan, Lord Sandhurst, Mr. Goschen, the Solicitor- 
General, Sir Henry Rawlinson, and many other noblemen and 
gentlemen, the company numbering altogether upwards of 120. 
After the usual toasts, the noble Chairman proposed ‘ Success to 
the Royal Literary Fund,” and in an eloquent address reviewed 
the progress of modern literature, and showed the great benefits 
which this society had conferred on struggling and distressed men 
of letters. His lordship having mentioned that Chateaubriand 
declared himself indebted to the society, concluded as follows: 
‘“T know nothing nobler, higher, more nearly approaching 
perhaps to the Divine privilege, than the right of rendering 
assistance to the deserving. In private life we are always met 
with this difficulty, that it is hard to know how to administer 
your charity without the fear of sometimes doing evil rather than 
good; but this society, with its long-established system, with all 
its mechanism, with all its trained and able officers, is entirely 
free from that peril, and may safely and freely give whatever it 
can spare, without the slightest risk that that will be given either 
indiscriminately or badly. Gentlemen, I don’t know that I can 
say more without travelling, as I have said, over ground which has 
been already trodden, and trodden far more ably than I can pre- 
tend to do. Iwill merely say the youth of this society has been 
prosperous, its manhood is vigorous ; let us who take an interest 
in it so support it, manage it, and push it forward that it may 
have a long, honourable, and useful old age.’’ During the evening 
subscriptions were announced amounting to upwards of £1000, 


Rapid progress is being made with the first steps towards the 
restoration of Ely Chapel—or, to give it its ancient name, the 
Chapel of St. Etheldreda—in Ely-place, Holborn. The crypt has 
been entirely excavated and laid down throughout with a flooring 
of asphalte. The pointed windows on the north side are being 
renewed stone by stone, and the south-west doorway, by which 
entrance will be gained into the chapel, will be immediately 
pointed afresh. The chapel has been emptied of its unsightly 
benches, pews, and galleries, and its modern plaster ceiling has 
been removed, so that it now reveals the beauty of its proportions. 
The tiles also have been removed from the roof, and the timbers 
now stand open to the light as fresh and sound as when first 
erected, five centuries ago. It is intended to restore the sub- 
stantial part of the fabric as nearly as possible stone by stone, 
leaving the ornamentation to be considered hereafter. The Duke 
of Norfolk has given a donation of £200 to the Restoration Fund, 
and has promised besides to fill the large eastern window with 
painted glass, which will cost nearly £1000; and three other 
painted windows are promised by friends of the Rev. William 
Lockhart, of Ely-place, who has undertaken the work of restoring 
this monument of ecclesiastical antiquity. 


The 22nd season of the Sunday Bands in the Parks commenced 
in the Victoria Park on May 21, and in the Regent's Park on May 
28. The Chief Commissioner of Works has expressed his entire 
satisfaction with the manner of carrying out the bands in the 
Regent's Park by the Council of the National Sunday League, and 
in Victoria Park by a local committee. It is worthy of note that 


not one single police case or disturbance of any kind has occurred 
during the 21 years of their existence, notwithstanding the 
enormous audiences which the band has obtained. Further, the 
report from the Chief Commissioner is that not a single complaint 
from any resident of the district has reached his office, though he 
has received many expressions of approval. 
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Mr. W. Robinson writes to The Times in favour of planting 
trees, in the following terms :—‘ In dealing with open spaces in 
cities, the first aim should be to make them tree-gardens, and 
afterwards make what provision the skill or means at the disposal 
of the governing body may allow as regards floral decoration. A 
variety of beautiful deciduous trees will thrive in London if care- 
fully planted, and not the least of their good qualities is their 
taking care of themselves, so that subsequent neglect has little or 
no harmful effect on them. A very little money spent on well 
chosen deciduous trees gives a noble result in due time, whereas 
many thousands of pounds are annually spent in London and its 
surburbs on things that are only planted to die, or at most only 
survive a few years.” 

The Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts held its 
third conversazione of the present session on May 12, in the 
picture galleries, South Kensington Museum. A large company 
assembled shortly after 8 o’clock, and were received by Mr. James 
Edmeston, the chairman of the council, and Mr. Augustus 
Babington, the honorary secretary, supported by many other 
members of the council. During the evening an admirable 
selection of music was given under the direction of Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert, R.A. Mus., in listening to which, and in inspecting the 
choice works of Art with which the galleries are adorned, the 
time passed most pleasantly. 


Her Majesty, acting on the advice of the Prime Minister, has 
been pleased to continue to Mrs. Wesley the pension of £100 per 
annum from the Civil List, granted on the recommendation of 
Mr. Gladstone to the late Dr. Wesley, in consideration of his 
services to musical art. 

The thirteenth annual dinner of the Newspaper Press Fund 
took place on May 20. In the absence of Lord Chief Justice 
Cockburn, Lord O’Hagan presided, and made a very eloquent 
speech in proposing the toast of the evening. ‘The toast of the 
‘‘Army and Navy and the Reserve Forces” was given by Mr. 
Archibald Forbes, who said :— That as a man who had been a 
soldier, and was now a journalist, he took a justifiable pride in 
having his name connected with the toast of the army, the navy, 
and the reserve forces. It was unnecessary for him in a society 
composed of gentlemen who were acquainted with the history of 
our fatherland to dilate on the exploits of our army and navy, or 
to cite instances of the chivalrous manner in which our soldiers 
and sailors had acted up tothe old Roman motto, Dulce et decorum 
est pro patria mori. He would rather say a few words with regard 
to journalism. The time, he trusted, was not far distant when 
the nations would turn their swords into ploughshares and their 
spears into pruning hooks, and he certainly did not desire a speedy 
millenium. As long as there were wars there would be war cor- 
respondents to report them. It appeared to him to be almost self- 
evident that men who had seen service, and who were cognisant 
of the art of war, must be more adequate as war correspondents 
than men who were only civilians. There was, however, one 
notable and brilliant exception to this rule, Wm. Howard Russell, 
the acknowledged king of war correspondents, whose recent work 
on India proved that he was in the zenith of his ability both in- 
tellectual and physical. But when he spoke of soldiers who had 
also been war correspondents, there rose to his lips the names of 
Captain Hosier, the accurate and vivacious chronicler of the Seven 
Weeks’ War; of the gallant and ill-fated Colonel Pemberton, who 
was killed while in discharge of his duty at Sedan; of Colonels 
Charles and William Brakenbury; of Colonel Hamley, whose book 
on the operations of war is a standard work on strategy all over 
Europe; and also of his dear and dauntless friend, George Henty, 
the only subject of Her Majesty who was entitled to wear the 
Crimean, the Abyssinian, and the Ashantee medals. If journalists 
wished to entwine the laurels of the sword with the laurels of the 
pen, soldiers and sailors ought to reciprocate the obligation, and 
he would advise them to enroll themselves under the banner of 
the Newspaper Press Fund. Colonel Farquharson replied for the 
army, Lord Elgin for the House of Lords, and Lieutenant Cameron 
for the “visitors.” Some 250 guests were present, and the 
treasurer announced a subscription of nearly £1200. 


The Era says the Prince of Wales has expressed his intention 
to patronise the benefit to be given to Mr, Buckstone at Drury 
Lane Theatre, on Thursday, June 8th. Seats are already at a 
premium, and the subscription list represents a very handsome 
sum. 


Her Majesty, acting on the advice of the Prime Minister, has 
been pleased to continue to Mrs. Wesley the pension of £100 per 
annum from the Civil List granted on the recommendation of Mr. 


Gladstone to the late Dr. Wesley in consideration of his services 
to musical art. 





Dr. Llewelyn Thomas was appointed Hon. Consulting Physician 
to the Royal Academy of Music, Hanover Square, at the last 
meeting of the Committee. 


Gustave Langer, formerly leader of the chorus at the Berlin 
Opera, has committed suicide by drowning himself in the Neckar, 
and his body was found near Heilbron. 


A copy of ‘* Poems of the Months; with Etchings,” published 
by Sampson Low and Co., has been accepted by the Queen. It is 
well-known that her Majesty is herself a skilful etcher. 


The statue of the Oriental Slave, the gift of Mr. | James White, 
of Overtoun, to the city of Glasgow, was unveiled this week in the 
Corporation Galleries. It is 5ft. 6in. in height, and is chiselled 
out of the finest Carrarra marble by Scipio Tadolini, of Rome. 








A SuBLunaky Question.—A Judge and jury in the Queen's 
Bench Division have lately had to enter upon an inquiry into the 
qualifications of a lady admitted into the society of the ‘“ Man in 
the Moon.” The history of this mysterious character, quite 
independent, of course, of the degraded part which has of late 
years been thrust upon him at contested elections, formed the 
subject of the pantomime at the Theatre Royal, Portsmouth, last 
Christmas. Whether the “man” himself was supported by any 
mortal being we are not told, but the part of ‘* Patienza” was we 
are told, taken by a lady, bearing in sublunary matters the name 
of Miss Ida Hertz, at a salary of three pounds per week. What 
relation Patienza bore to the ‘“‘ Man in the Moon” does not 
appear, but we are left to guess from the portfolio of the actress, 
which consisted of ‘“ singing chambermaids” and ‘ burlesque 
parts,” for which she was engaged to give examples at the Ports- 
mouth Theatre until Easter. The pantomime, however, had only 
run a few days when the manager found he could obtain a 
Patienza at a pound a week less. The reduced salary was offered 
to Miss Hertz, but, of course, declined. The proprietor then 
came to the conclusion that the lady was not up to the lunar 
standard, and dismissed her at a week’s notice. It was suggested 
that the actress did not ‘make enough business”—that is, that 
she was a perfunctory Patienza, but this did not seem to be 
proved, It was further said that she could not sing; but it turned 
out, on the contrary, that she was the only one of the company 
who could, as it was found necessary to omit two of her duets, 
The jury eventually came to the conclusion that the actress was 
quite equal to her part, and, her banishment from the moon being 
unjustifiable, awarded her the full claim for damages. Even the 
** Man in the Moon” must be managed off the stage on business- 
like and terrestrial principles. —Hour. 


Curious Hasirs 1x Parisian TuEeatres.—Among the habits of 
playgeers in Paris is one which could not be viewed without 
amazement in that Greater Britain, which exclusively belongs to 
select Londoners. It is considered a gallant thing, in perfect 
taste, to victual a lady’s box at the theatre as though it was 
intended to stand a siege. Acidulated lozenges, grapes, candied 
pineapples, and preserved oranges are looked upon with marked 
kindness by the fair creatures who are believed by poets to exist 
only upon dew and air. It is also considered to imply much 
delicate consideration to supply their hands with small gold 
pincers by which they may pick up grapes and lollypops without 
making their gloves sticky. This is, however, the mere romance 
of theatrical feasting, and more energetic ladies whose dinner- 
time has been absorbed by shopping often like a solid repast 
between the acts of a new play. It is a lively custom, but it may 
sometimes lead to inconvenience. An illustrious Russian Prin- 
cess being too eager to deal with the wing of a chicken during the 
representation of the ‘‘ Danicheff” dropped her glass—a heavy, 
double-barrelled telescope in ivory and gold—and it fell with a 
gruesome crash on the bald head of a respected public functionary 
who was making himself up for forty winks in the orchestra 
stalls. A hollow sound, followed by an awful stillness, succeeded 
the blow, and then the Princess, bowing sweetly to the functionary, 
expressed rejoicings that her glass was uninjured. The official 
citizen when thus addressed behaved with great fortitude, but he 
made rather an emotional reply to the cheerful exclamations in 
which the Princess congratulated herself on the telescope’s re- 
covery, and it seemed as though he were not overpleased at the 
incident which had varied the harmony of his evening. The 
moral of this story, therefore, appears to be that princesses who 
eat at Parisian theatres should do so without impetuosity; and 
that if they are at all given to abrupt movements it is not wise to 
sit in the orcheatra stalls beneath them without wearing a helmet, 
or at least putting up an umbrella,—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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“GAUNTLETT FUND.” 


: Sa 

The SAD CIRCUMSTANCES connected with the sudden DEATH of the 
late HENRY JOHN GAUNTLETT, Mus. Doc., the eminent Composer and 
Organist, have induced some of his friends and admirers to raise a Fund for 
his Widow and Family, who are, they regret to say, left entirely unprovided 
for. Acknowledgment has been made in the several Notices of his Life, which 
have appeared in the leading public prints, of the valuable services he rendered 
in the cause of Art generally, and more especially in that of Church Music. He 
was a hard worker for nearly half a century, his many Scientific and Practical 
Essays materially aiding to make the Works of the Great Masters more generally 
known and appreciated. To Dr. Gauntlett we owe most of the improvements in 
the construction of Organs which have been carried out during the last forty 





years. 

In the relations of private life Dr. Gauntlett was highly esteemed. His income 
was always very small, and his death, at an advanced age, has rendered this ap- 
peal absolutely neces In addition to the names in the subjoined list of the 
Committee, Sir Michael Costa, Sir Henry Cole, W. G. Cusins, Esq., Sir G. J. 
Elvey, Prof. Maclagan of Edinburgh, W. R. Spicer, Esq., &c., have subscribed. 


COMMITTEE. 

First List. 
Bickersteth, Rev. E. H. | Lucas, Weber & Co. 
Blew, the Rev. W. J. | Mills, Messrs. R. & Son, 
Blew, W. C. A., Esq. | Moore, B. H 
Blumenthal, Jacques, Esq. 
Bruzaud, G., Esq. 
Chappell, Thomas, Esq. 
Chappell, William, Esq. 
Collingridge, W. H., Esq. 


Mount, F, W., Esq. 

Novello, Ewer & Co, 

Ouseley, The Rev. Sir ¥. Gore, Bart. 

Pittman, Josiah, Esq. 

Polehampton, The Rey, T. S, 

Puttick, A. J., Esq. 

Reid, Dr. 

Rice, the Rev. Howard. 

Richards, Brinley, Esq. 

Rosa, Carl, Esq. 

Smith, The Rev. E. C. 

Stewart, Sir Robert, Dublin Uni- 
versity. 

Storr, John S., Esq. 

Thomas, John, Esq. 

Littleton, Henry, Esq. Venables, The Rev. George. 

Lucas, Stanley, Esq. Walker, T. W., Esq. 


Hon. Secretary —BLEW, W. C. A., Esq., 16, Warwick-st., Pall Mall East, S.W. 
ee C. L., Esq., F.R.G.S., 16, Surrey-st., Strand, 


Erard, Messrs. 
—— ns » 

rove, George, Esq. 
Gruneisen, C. L., Esq. 
Gwynne, Rev, R. 
Hawkes, Roger, W., Esq. 
Hill, Thomas, Esq. 
Hullah, John, Esq. 


Subscriptions may be paid to the credit of the ‘‘Gauntlett Fund,” at the London 
and Westminster Bank, St. James’s-sq., 8. W., or to the Treasurer and Secretary, 








QTAPLETON AND CO., Established for the Purpose of 
K) Importing and supplying to Private Families, Messes, Clubs, etc., 
GENUINE WINES and SPIRITS, at moderate and reasonable Prices, direct 
from the Growers and Shippers. 


Offices : 2083, REGENT STREET, W., LONDON, Corner of Conduit-street. 
N.B.—No connection with any company or other firm, 
Current Price List, 1876, post free. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

T. W. STAPLETION and CO. beg to inform their Patrons and the Public 
generally that this being the most favourable opportunity that has occurred 
during the last six years for reducing the price of Claret, they have, with this 
object in view, personally visited the various Wine Districts in France, and have 
succeeded in obtaining a very large supply of Claret on exceptionally favourable 
terms, which will enable thom to offer their PURE BORDEAUX, in future, at 
a GREAT REDUCTION in PRICE, viz., 12s. per dozen, instead of 14s., and 
£10 10s. per hogshead, instead of £12 as heretofore. 


W. STAPLETON and CO.’8S WINE TARIFF. By 

e Custom House Reports THE LARGEST IMPORTERS IN ENGLAND 

(not supplying the trade). Duty Paid in 1875 being on Seventy Thousand Four 
Handred and Fifty-one gallons. 


CLARETS—pure Bordeaux, 12s. per dozen, or £10 
187 10s. per hhd., shipped direct from our Stores. 

VINTAGE EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE. Magnificent 
187 in quality, brilliant in condition, ripe for drinking, 86s. per 
dozen quarts ; 21s. pints. 

CREME DE BOUZY, pale, delicate, and dry, 42s. 
1870 per dozen quarts, 24s. pints. Recommended. 

L’EMPEREUR CHAMPAGNE. Premiére Qualité, a 
186 superior Dry Wine. Quarts, 62s. ; Pints, 34s. 

24, VINTAGE PORT. Mature and fit for immediate use. 
186 84s. per dozen, or £5 for Three Dozen. Also Old Bottled Ports 
of various Vintages. 363. to 84s. per Dozen. 

24 NATURAL SHERRY. This elegant, pure, dry Xeres, 
1864 20s. per dozen, £5 5s. per octave, £10 10s. -- quarter cask, 
extensively used at Regimental Messes, or the Star Brand, by the dozen, 24s., 
or £6 6s. per octave, £12 12s. per qaarter cask. 

24 MANZANILLA, Very delicate and dry, free from 
1861 acidity. 30s. per dozen, or £15 10s. per quarter cask. 


BRUT ae The driest imported. 66s. 


ESSRS. 8S. and CO. have supplied since 1834 :— 
M $1 Clubs. 114 Regimental and Naval Messes. 105 of Her Majesty’s 
Ships. 





G A. MACFARREN’S Celebrated Cantata ‘‘ CHRISTMAS.” 
e A New Kditiion, revised and corrected by the Author, Price 5s, nett; 
Voice Parts, 1s. 6d. each, nett; String Parts, 2s. 6d. each, nett; other Parts may 
be 1. Scam J. SCRUTTON, 12, Little Marlborough Street, Regent 
Street, W. 





Just Published. In Paper Wrapper 1s. 4d. ; in Cloth 2s. ; 
Postage 1d. 


ee STEWARD or, THE DONKEY SHOW. By a 
Member of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 
17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Threepence by post, Threepence Halfpenny. 
HE CANTICLES, EASTER ANTHEMS, and 
ATHANASIAN CREED, Pointed for Chanting. By 
C. EDWIN WILLING. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall 
Place, Eaton Square; and 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 


UNERAL HYMN, “SAFE HOME!” The Words 
by the late Rev. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. Music by C. E, 
WILLING. 
SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn ; HAYES, Lyall 
Place, Eaton Square; and 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





“110 GOD FOR HELP WE CALL.” Adapted to the cele- 
brated Prayer from ‘‘ Moses in Kgypt.”” By ROSSINI. 
‘For the first time we observe here a change in the adapted poetry, in 
accordance with the major mode superseding the minor in the last verse.” 


Swirt & Co., Newton-street, High Holborn, W.C. 





Second Edition. 


HE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. Arranged 
and Principally Composed by C. E. WILLING, Organist 
and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society ; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. To which are added 
Chants for the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, as sung on Festivals 
at All Saints’, Margaret Street ; and Responses for Advent and 
Lent, with Fourteen new Double Chants, &e. 


a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 
b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 84d. 
e. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ 


‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the modern Hymn Books, 
Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 


d. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 


e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; 
postage, 14d. 


f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any 
of the popular hymn-books of the present day. . . . The tunes 
are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently 
bestowed to make the inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra, 

‘*In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns 
which, as Mr. Willing states in his Preface, ‘will furnish alternatives 
for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ ew are carefully 
adupted to the words, and many are of considerable merit. The 
melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For 
thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our mind far preferable to 
the tune in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with 
pleasure that the book contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at 
All Saints’ on festivals.”—Church Review. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall 
Place, Eaton Square; and 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.—For invigorating 

and enriching the voice, and removing affections of the throat, has 

maintained its high character for a quarter of a century, and the flattering 
testimonials received from Grisi, P ni, Lablache, and many of the Cle: 
and Statesmen, fully establish ite great virtues. No Vocalist or Pu 


er should be without this invaluable Lozenge. To be obtailmed of all 
elesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdou 
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